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N a previous issue of the Social Justice Re- said that they should see a rope-dancer. And 


. view, it was shown how the Marxist effort to 
sate a new man, completely independent of the 
uristian tradition, is doomed to tragic failure, 
ce what Spengler in his Preussentum und So- 
dismus Calls the Russian “apocalyptic rebellion 
inst antiquity’ has been converted by the Bol- 
evik into a satanic revolt against the tradition 
our civilization, and is a denial, not only of 
e divine dialectic of history, but of the very 
art of man, both of which Marx ignored, be- 
use their wayward splendors could not be 
ammed and crushed into the narrow confines 
his grey theories. It was also shown how the 
imanist experiment to make man like a god 
ds in making him fhierischer als jedes Thier. 
"ats have smashed the hope that mankind might 
lvance, through culture, to a condition of god- 
<e perfection and serenity. “Quarry the granite 
ck with razors,’ wrote Newman, “or move the 
-ssel with a thread of silk; then may you hope 
ith such keen and delicate instruments as human 
10wledge and human reason to contend against 
Ose giants, the passion and the pride of man.” 
scent attempts in the creation of the future man 
ggest a synthesis of the Marxian, Humanist 
id Christian ideals. 
As the Christian ideal of the saint grew dim, 
inkers were everywhere being filled with a 
owing, pathetic discontent, whether devilish or 
vine, with the unreliable and unprogressive 
pecies homo.” They pleaded and clamoured 
yt the creation of a New Man. Philosophers like 
ietzsche hailed him with histrionic heartiness and 
at regrettable familiarity which G. K. C. de- 
cted in Wells’ attitude to the missing link. 
uthors like Anatole France sighed for his coming 
wistful words, heavy with all regret. 
in the dithyrambic prose of Also sprach Zara- 
astra we read: 
“When Zarathustra reached that city which 
th nighest to the forest, he found there many 
Ik assembled in the market-place, for it was 


Zarathustra spake thus to the people: 


‘I teach you the Superman. Man is a thing to 
be surmounted. What have ye done to surmount 
him ? 

‘All beings hitherto have created something 
above themselves. Will ye be the ebb of this great 
tide, or rather revert to the beast, than surmount 
man? 

‘What is the ape to man? A jest or a thing 
of shame. So shall man be to Superman—a jest 
or a thing of shame. 

‘Ye have trod the way from worm to man, 
and much in you is yet worm. Once ye were 
apes, and even yet man is more ape than any ape. 

‘But he that is wisest amongst you is but a 
discord, a hybrid of plant and ghost. But do I 
bid you become either ghosts or plants? 

‘Behold, I teach you Superman, ” 

It is also recorded that the simple folk in the 
market-place grew weary of all this and cried the 
louder for the appearance of the rope-dancer, 
whose skill, it seems, pleased them more than the 
mental funambulations of the philosopher. But 
now the people in’ the market-place have begun 
to take notice. The prophets of the scientific 
era ate promising them great things and some 
talk bravely about man controlling his own evolu- 
tion. It is an age of ready formulae, of clever- 
ness and ambitious planning. Intellect claims 
domination over will. A cold impersonal effic- 
iency will produce the same results as the warm 
love-labors of the saints and poets. Social wel- 
fare schemes are covering a greater multitude than 
charity, which lacked.a means test to gauge the 
measure of its aid. Science will account for every- 
thing: biology will finally unravel all the roots 
of life, and psychology will card-index its fruits 
and flowers as they have been made manifest in 
religion and art. And in the end science hopes — 
to fuse all its ingenious formulae into a master 


formula for the Superman. Science, the prophets 


say, will achieve a greater mutation of history 
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than the Incarnation,—that far-off Divine Event 
from which we date this Christian civilization, 
which stands in such peril, be it noted, from that 
very science which poses as its saviour. 


The satirical author of L’I/e des Pingoums, hav- 
ing lost his faith in God, made an absolute of 
humanity, after the manner of modern human- 
ists. But his faith in that abstract entity was even 
more quickly shattered and shaken. Then, be- 
cause no Frenchman can live without faith, he 
began to talk of hope, “not in humanity, but in 
those inconceivable creatures which will some day 
spring from man, as man himself has sprung from 
the brute. Let us put our hope in them, let us 
hope in that travail of the untverse which finds 
its physical law in evolution. For this fruitful 
travail we can feel increasing in our own breasts, 
keeping us marching towards a goal inevitable 
and divine.” But science does not, propose to 
wait the working-out of the travail of the uni- 
verse, which is an astronomically slow process. 
It intends to take the matter into its own hands, 
and having shattered the Old Man to bits, re- 
mould him nearer to the heart’s desire. We have 
ample evidence of the shattering. Doubtless the 
work of remoulding will be carried on by the 
survivors of atomic warfare. 


. One of the most confident scientific prophets 
‘of. the New Man is Professor J. B. S. Haldane. 
It is his considered opinion that the application 
of scientific thought to ethics by such men as 

- «Bentham “has done more than a dozen saints to 
_ make us good.” Haldane does not offer any 
proofs for this wide assertion. Precision in point- 
_ er-readings is not matched by precision in thought 
among our popularizers of science. If man will 


uae ~ trolled that of plants and animals, then, says the 

Professor, there are no bounds to his progress. 
_ The New Man, the terminus of this controlled 
evolution, will never know illness of any kind. 
“He will be able to think like Newton, to write 
_ like Racine, to paint like Van Eycke, to compose 
ike Bach.” Moreover, he will be as incapable 
hatred as the Poverello. A charming fellow, 
t might be that a world composed entirely of 
versatile and consummate geniuses would 
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_ but control his own evolution as he has con- 


to illuminate the human understanding a 
therefore, lost its power, man has no choice 


of the real world 
t, stale and unprofitable as a world 


Pelagius. Man is to rise by his own efforts an} 
work out his salvation by the intelligent applicd 
tion of science. The fault, dear Brutus, lies nq 
in our stars, but in our glands and our enviror) 
ment, that we are underdogs. Therefore, B 
taking scientific thought, shall man add to hy 
mental and physical stature, and the New Maj 
will be fashioned out of the “prima materia” ¢| 
the old. Yet, whether this New Man romp 
through the fantastic romances of H. G. Well 
or showers his Shavian wit through the scenes ¢ 
Back to Methuselah, or whether, again, he peer} 
like a red chalk sketch of da Vinci, through th 
discursive essays of our biologists, he still wea 
the fallen Christian day about him. What is h 
vaunted tolerance, but a dull translation of th 
shining Christian virtue of charity? Were 
not for the Incarnation, would he have been abl 
to dream of progress at all? “Blessed are th 
sleek, for they shall inherit the earth’, runs th 
gospel according to the humanists. “Blessed as 
the hard of heart, for they shall be as gods’, sa 
the believers in the Uebermensch. But howeve 
wide the breach between the Superman and tk 
Seraph of Assisi, the froliche Wissenschaft woul 
scarcely have been conceivable without the Chri 
tian concept of “perfect joy.” In innumerab] 
ways the Superman is a proof, e contrario, fc 
our need of saints. . o 


In spite of the disillusionments of war, or pe 
haps because of them, the search for the Super ma 
has been intensified. ‘Our epoch faces the que 
tion of whether man shall continue to exist, or 
replaced by quite another being, produced t 
class and social, or racial and national, training! 
wrote the late Nicholas Berdyaev in his maste 
ful study of the fate of man in the modern work 
This search for the future man is the subject ¢ 
the much-publicized book by Lancelot L. Whyt 
entitled The Next Development in Man (He 
Dr. Whyte’s diagnoses are keen, if sometim 
clever. We concede that the basic need of 1 
ern man is unity. ‘When a great ideal has ‘ 


Fs, 


to search afresh for some element in the p 
aioe with which he can 
himself.” The author speaks as if 
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combat with the Faith they have allowed them- 
elves to drift. The truth is that man has com- 
romised the great ideal of Christianity by his 
ollies and failures, and now, with childish peev- 
shness, blames the Faith for the doom that has 
larkened our time. Man possesses the choice of 
dentifying himself with absolute materialism, to 
he denial of his own nature, or of linking him- 
elf again to the great ideal of Christianity. ‘‘The 
lominance of dissociated idealism is over,” says 
Jr. Whyte, “and the only two remaining active 
wrinciples, sadistic vitality and technical power, 
oin forces in a brief period of dominance. . . 

(a) short reign of Antichrist.” What, then, is 
© be done in this “night of violence and bestial 
elease?” The book suggests that we should make 
1 new man, who will be a synthesis of the pre- 
railing types,—Christian, Marxist and Humanist. 
[he main thing, we are told, is to find unity, and 


FRONTIER OF 


that at any price. The humanists, for example, 
are to renounce their emphasis on the subjective 
aspect of personality, and “the adherents to the 
Christian religion their assurance of personal sur- 
vival.” So mankind has the greatest opportunity 
in history. “The species can now . . . realize unity 
without loss of diversity or differentiation.” 

Alas for synthetic man, the New Man, who is 
not so new after all. Is he not a pathetic subject 
for laughter and tears, like the wandering minstrel 
in The Mikado—“‘a thing of shreds and patches.” 
The only solution to the problem of the new 
man is the solution of grace, by which that mu- 
tilated being, the modern man, is enabled, in the 
terms of St. Paul, to put off “the old man” and 
put on Christ, the Source of unity, and the Per- 
fect Man. 

LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin, Ere 


THE FAITH-II 


MEXICANS’ BACKGROUND AND TRAITS 


HEN the Spaniards conquered the many 

Indian tribes of New Spain, they neither 
destroyed nor segregated the natives. So today 
we have a Mexican people, a mixture of contrast- 
ing and even conflicting traits, which offers an 
amazing study in paradox. The Latin-Americans, 
who are populating our southwest with great 
rapidity, combine the virtues—and vices—of both 
Spaniard and Indian. 

By nature the Spaniard is gay and volatile, proud 
and appressive—‘every man a king”. He is a 
spendthrift, living for the day, intense and joyous 
in his faith, profound in his contritions, loyal, 
candid, honest and idealistic. His chivalry and 
courtliness of manner are world-renowned, and 
are daily reflected in his letters, his forms of ad- 
dress, of speech, of apology. He sings much and 
weeps much; his joys and exaltations, griefs and 
despairs, alternate in (to us) unreasonable ex- 
cesses. 

The Indian on the other hand, is stolid, apathetic 
and dull—a born servant—servile, docile and un- 
protesting. Since he is stubborn and set in his 
ways, it is difficult to make friends with him, but 
he is firmly loyal and devoted, once his confidence 


is won. He is sly, shrewd and calculating, thrifty 
to the point of niggardliness; still superstitious 
and ready to trust in charms and fortune-tellers, 
despite generations of the faith, and preferring 
local “‘curanderos” to physicians, despite long ac- 
quaintance with modern medical skills. He is 
fatalistic in many respects, accepting the good and 
bad in life with an equal shrug of the shoulders. 


To the average rational, conservative Anglo- 
American, either Spaniard or Indian is a source of 
aggravation and irritation. “How can one be pa- 
tient with such silly excesses, such persistence in 
folly?” Blend all the above traits together in one 
individual and it is easily seen how an “Anglo” 
sometimes throws up his hands in despair at ever 
being able to understand his Mexican fellow-_ 
countryman, ‘The Mexicans are usually lovable 
indeed, in the way that children are loveable, but 
many a mother with a large family has found that 
she can both love them and find them intolerable 
at the same time. : 

Poverty has taken its toll of the Spanish enthu- 
siasms in the Mexican nature, and the greater 
necessity of toil amid expanding populations and 
the “progress” of civilization has altered the age- _ 
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old Indian habits to a degree. But the Mexican 
is still both Indian and Spaniard—and fully both. 
It is true that some full-blooded Spaniards still 
remain and are usually quite proud of the fact; 
a larger number are still fully Indian—some se- 
‘questered groups even today retaining their tribal 
identities and customs together with their blood. 
But the average Mexican is half, or more than half, 
Indian, with Spanish traits exercising more than 
their proportionate influence despite their lesser 
share in the race, because of their dominating 
vigor. Mexicans resent being called “Indians” by 
outsiders, though privately they will admit ‘That's 
what they are.” They sometimes apply the term 
with opprobrium to one another. 


We have compared the Mexicans to children— 
and not unjustly. Like children, they are change- 
able in their immediate wants, curious, weak- 
willed, irresolute, sensitive, and sharp to retort; 
quick-tempered, but quick to repentance. They 
cannot endure liquor, but neither can they keep 
away from it. Smoking of marijuana, too, might 
almost be called endemic especially among the 
poorer youth, and unfortunately this weed is too 
readily available even on our side of the border. 
Regardless of age or education, the Mexican must 
have his toys, and he behaves like a child with 
them—be they guns, jewels, medals, or animals. 
With the former, he is swaggering and boastful; 
with the latter, tender and affectionate. 


One is frequently astonished to find love-birds, 
parakeets and other exceptionally beautiful and 
expensive birds hanging in cages outside the adobe 
huts along the poorest ‘‘callejones.” Within the 
little one or two-room home, turkeys, game-cocks, 
pigeons and even the beloved burros are sometimes 
found, along with the conventional dogs, cats and 
rabbits. And grief at the loss of a pet is deep 
and sincere, even grown men shedding tears and 
mourning for days at their loss. 


The Mexican father can be both tender and 
cruel. His explosive wrath brings fear and some- 
times bodily harm to wife and children alike; 
but is accepted and forgiven. He loves to carry 
his babies in his arms, even through the streets 
and public places. Both fathers and mothers love 

- children and want them, and_ birth-controllers 
make scant headway among them, despite expen- 

_ Sive clinics and services offered. But the soft- 
_ ness and sentimentalism in the affection of Mex- 


; s ican parents for their children often makes for 


adequate restraints and lack of discipline. The 
is handicapped in character from the start; 


a. a fe, ‘ , 
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| 
neither the parents’ example, nor pride or ambition | 
for advancement, offers the young compelling | 
motives for toil or diligent application to studies, | 
The parents accept and cater to their children’s 
likes and dislikes. This results Often in brief and | 
inadequate schooling, too early marriages and a. 
lack of preparedness for the buffetings of life. 
Labor for hire, even for children, is accepted 
as one of life’s stern necessities. But unprofit-| 
able tasks and chores around the home are quite} 
another matter—not at all rtecessary. Work, in 
other words, is not loved but endured, while 
toiler looks forward to the joys of release and re-} 
laxation as soon as opportunity offers. While} 
rest is possible at any time or place, in the middle} 
of a field or seated on the side-walk of a busy 
street, the real recreation is carried on with an} 
amazing vigor and enthusiasm, more tiring than | 
actual labor. Parades and dailes, processions and | 
gritos, fireworks and songs, mark the milestones 
of the year and seem to evoke surprising stores of 
inward energies. Most events which call for such 
manifestations are religious in origin, and some of 
the greater pilgrimages call for heroic manifesta- 
tions of the faith and great sacrifices. But those 
on the Mexican side of the border are as frequent- 
ly political, and sometimes even anti-Christian of} 
anti-clerical in their origin or implications; yet 
this is forgotten in the opportunity given to revel 
and rejoice. 


Essential to the picture of the Mexican’s back- 
ground is the more than a century of conflict be-§ 
tween the Church and the government under vari- 
ous dictators. “The Two Laws” and the spheres 
and fields of supremacy of each have left the 
uneducated peon vastly confused. Law, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, is held in scant esteem, for 
each is his own king, legislator, judge and jury; 
and tradition, habit, customs, and private beliefs 
are far stronger forces for molding behaviour 
than any legislation or sanctions threatened or 
imposed by God or man. Prisons and penances, 
and all the natural consequences of evil and error, 
are bowed to and endured, but do little to change 
ingrained ideas or convince the conscience of 
wrong-doing. Authority has little to be said for 
it, except what it can accomplish by force. 

Padre Hidalgo is a national hero to Catholic 
and Communist alike, for through him they gained 
their independence. But Dictator Calles t 
umphed over the Church for a time within mod 
memoty and is, in consequence, “great.” — 
ptivation of clergy, not only. during the re 
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persecution, but through a scarcity of priests at 
ull times and because many lived on remote ranch- 
es far from any church, has not cost the people 
their deep and abiding religious faith. But it 
nas made adjustment to parochial life, in such 
things as regular attendance at Sunday Mass and 
the Sacraments, Church marriages and many other 
things we regard as essential to Catholic life, 
most difficult to inculcate. 


It has been said that ‘““God must have a differ- 
ent norm for judging these people.” For us, it is 


indeed hard to judge them. Given their conflicts 
of nature, their traits, customs, history, traditions 
and characteristics, would we ourselves be so very 
different? Yet to save this Faith and these people 
under the process of assimilation—hundreds of 
thousands of them—many hundreds of good and 
understanding shepherds and a vast system of re- 
ligious education on the parochial level are truly 
necessary; and providing them is the great task 
of the Church in North America today. 
(To be continued) 
A MISSIONARY 


CATHOLICS AND POLITICAL PARTIES 


Within a few weeks the two major political 
parites of our country will meet in convention to 
pick their presidential candidates. More than usual- 
ly citizens of our country are pondering their politi- 
cal persuasions. Catholic citizens will find solid 
food for thought on the subject of political parties 
in the following article from the versatile pen of 
Dr. F. P. Kenkel, late editor of S.J.R. Like all 
of Dr. Kenkel’s writings, his observations in this 
instance disclose his extraordinary ability to analyze 
existing trends in the light of history—Editor. 


T no time in the history of our country have 
A American Catholics seriously contemplated 
Organization of a political party of their own. 
They have been “regular”, even to the extent of 
non-participation in any of the attempts to pro- 
mote a third party. Henry George had some fol- 
lowing among Catholics in New York City, when 
he aspired to be elected mayor of the city. But 
generally, since the days of Knownothingism, it 
was the Democratic party claimed the allegiance 
of Catholics. They did not, however, in the course 
of a hundred years exercise a determining influ- 
ence on their party’s policies and program. In 
some instances Catholics have aided the leaders to 
promote legislation founded in sound principles, 
or they have helped to defeat unsound or morally 
objectionable legislation. On the whole the party 
of their choice pursued the road laid out by Jeffer- 
son and Jackson in accordance with the prevailing 
political social and economic doctrines of the time, 
. which were attributed all of the advantages 
erica possessed. Neither of the two great par- 
have in fact openly challenged the Christian 
-onscience, although both at times promoted legis- 


(iv) 


lation strangely at variance with Christian prin- 
ciples. Divorce and sterilization of the unfit are 
cases in point. 


The signs of the time point to more legislation 
of a radical nature. Religious or ethical standards 
are just so many spider-webs which the majority 
declares obsolete. Unfortunately demagogues have 
cultivated in the masses the conviction that every 
final decision rests with them, that “the majority” 
is the real lawmaker whose opinion is final. Should 
this development of false democracy continue, the 
outcome would place.Catholics in a precarious posi- 
tion. That they could for long continue to partici- 
pate in any party that disregarded the prescriptions 
of the natural law, appears doubtful. The masses 
will continue to move to the left and their in- 
fluence will prevail for a while at least. To the 


same extent to which this tendency continues, will — 


Catholics discover the pressure exerted on their 


party’s program by opinions and policies inimical — 


to the moral and religious ideals they profess. It 
is then their conscience will demand of them a 
forthright attitude of opposition which may neces- 
sitate the adoption of changed tactics on their part. 


Should Catholics, placed in what may appear to | 


them an untenable position, consider the possibility 
of organizing a Catholic political party? This ques- 


tion was brought to the fore in England at the 
conference of the Catholic Young Men’s Societies — 
of Great Britain conducted at Cardif, Wales, in 
June, 1951. A delegate from Liverpool created _ 

somewhat of a stir by suggesting that the time had 

come for Catholics to form a political party, 
“Party politics.” he said “are excluded from our 


affairs, and yet we have Catholics taking high 


positions throughout the country.” He insisted the _ 


*, 


| 
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patty should be called “a Catholic Party.” The 
suggestion was applauded, the report states. The 
secretary, Mr. Waldron, replied: “It is not our job 
to form a political party. If one is to be formed, 
it is up to the Hierarchy to form it.’ 


Simultaneously a correspondent wrote to a Lon- 
don daily to suggest that the existing political dead- 
lock in Great Britain, now a fact because of the 
equality of strength of the two major parties, could 
only be broken by the formation of a new party. 
While there is no connection between these two 
items of news, they imply, as the Catholic Times 
of London points out in an editorial on “A Chris- 
tian Political Party,” ‘“‘a dissatisfaction with the 
present state of affairs. The one sees the equality 
of power as stagnation. The other seems to feel 
that Catholics are not adequately provided for 
by the existing political parties.” It is possible 
to agree with the implication of both items, as the 
English weekly says, ‘‘and yet as Catholics, not to 
agree that a Catholic party is possible; or if it were 
possible, that it would be desirable.” In order 
to leave no doubt in the reader’s mind regarding 
the latter phase of the question, the editorial 
frankly states: “We do not believe that a Catholic 
party is even remotely possible. There are many 

-. reasons for our unbelief.” 


The chief reasons for its negative position on 
the question are briefly set forth in England’s 
Catholic Times as follows: 


, “First, the number of Catholics is insufficient to 
Dd Theos any decisive impression on the political field 
it even if all could be mustered to vote. 


“Secondly, there are Catholics in every party. 
The present Catholic members of Parliament are 
_ members of the two major parties, their political 
careers are united to those parties; they would 
Ds, an ‘Stay with them. So, too, in local politics, party 
_ members would maintain theit ptesent political 
allegiances. ’ 


urthermore, the formation bf such a party 


it off from his fellow citizens. It would 
a political wall around Catholics. It would 
many places, to build up opposition to the 


orial con “the matter mig 


_ is possible for our country to provide for each . 


tend to make the Catholic citizen still fur- and worthiness, that plenty which Socialists, b 


‘It might in places resuscitate the bigotry — 


“conditions a and the 
nce e marked British 1 religious Lie ae promise of 


traised in the pings of the w Ww 
try were, let Us say, a third Cath- thought 


aa) 

| 
lics, as mere political sheep (Stémmoieh, the rough } 
old German Fortyeighters called the political 
herd), do not occupy the position in the political |, 
life where they are able to exercise a decisively ‘ 
beneficent influence on the life of the nation. 
For he says: 


“But if we reject the idea of a Catholic po- i 
litical party, it does not mean that we are satis- ) 
fied with the status quo. It may be that a new} 
political party is needed. Certainly something is | 
needed to break down the present arrangement }} 
which derives so much from the idea of differ- § 
ing classes in society.” 


Quite true. Therefore, the editorial from which > 
we have quoted arrives at the conclusion: 


“The present set-up almost invites class-wat. 
The notion of class war is inherent in the minds | 
of politicians who regard opponents as vermin, | 
and as not worth a tinker’s cuss. That notion: 
is un-Christian and will foster the present po- 
litical deadlock. What is needed is a party which 
will cut across class distinctions and strive to es- 
tablish a Christian order in society.” i 


What a big order! Were it realized, Catholieg 
either in Great Britain or our country, could look 
to the future more hopefully than they are able 
to do, faced by the dilemma of helping to under-- 
mine political and social institutions which rather 
demand to be strengthened or reformed, such 2 
the family and private property. It is indeed true 
also of the American situation, that politicians are 
promoting class antagonism and what it leads to, 
mass-rule. Emancipation of the members of t , 
working classes is one thing; the dictatorship of th 
masses is quite something else, and it is in 
latter direction developments are tending. N 
because evil-minded men so intend it, but rath 
because moral, economic and social conditions are 
gradually developing in the masses the belie 


everyone, irrespective almost of individual ef 


Utopian and Marxian, have always claimed 
be possible and the rightful share of the work 


_ At present the hopes of favorable ec 


at of £ 
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juation? What remedies would either of them 
jable to prescribe for conditions? Senator Norris 

Nebraska, once known and admired as a lead- 
Progressive both in the White House of the 
ce President Roosevelt and in the editorial office 

the New York Nation, in his days advocated a 
pital levy, considered desirable also by the Eng- 
h Fabian Socialists, such as F. W. Pethwick 
wwrence. As the tax burden grows heavier and 
savier, while the subsidies may shrink, this des- 
rrate means will find favor with those in our 


country who have learned to look to the State 
for aid and sustenance. 

“What is needed is a party which will strive to 
establish a Christian order in society.” Still great- 
er is the need of men and women capable, not 
alone of organizing such a party, but of directing 
it. On their part they would need an intelligent, 
well-instructed following. We are hardly in a 
position to furnish either at this time. Nor will 
we be able to do so in the critical hour of need 
unless we begin to prepare for it forthwith. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 
THE DOLLAR? 


EW, even among the experts, know the na- 
_~ ture of money; fewer still the mysteries. of 
edit. What happens when money is “‘easy”’ 
. €. flows freely) compared with what happens 
hen money is “tight” (i. e. is hard to get) should 
> the concern of everyone, especially of the head 
“a family. The use of the dollar after it is 
2posited in a bank, the number of times it may 
> extended as credit, depend on the judgment 
"Many men in state and national offices as well 
; On the state of business at the time. The dol- 
tis not the most important thing in the world 
it its purchasing power, its worth in the market- 
ace as people acquire what they need to main- 
in themselves, is a matter of vital concern. It 
disturbing to find that the same number of 
ilars received in salaries and wages, buys more 
‘less from time to time. Throughout the twen- 
eth century it has generally been less. Allowing 
ft some recoveries the fifty-year period has seen 
relentless rise in prices not always accompanied 
‘an equal rise in salaries and wages. The dollar 
ay have looked the same but it would not buy 
ésame. Anyone who borrowed a thousand dol- 
ts twenty years ago with the understanding that 
would be paid back today, would actually pay 
out half his debt; the creditor would not re- 
ver what he had loaned because his dollars had 
opped in purchasing power. 
These facts are disturbing. Leaders in eco- 
ics and government have meditated and de- 
d ways to control the fluctuations of money 
it might be kept at an equal level. Allaying 


fears involved in fluctuation of the dollar, 


controlling the horrors of inflation have been 
earnestly tried but with small success. Supply and 
demand; the law of diminishing returns; the quan- 
tity theory of money as set forth so glibly in eco- 
nomics texts are easy to read and memorize; they 
are perhaps understandable. But what happens 
when the housewife goes to market is both eerie 
and sad. The rules sometimes become exceptions. 

In general the twentieth century in America has 
been an age of inflation—an age of vast pro- 
ductivity for peace and war, expanded money cir- 
culation and a galloping use of credit, of a rise 
in the scale of living with more and more real 
or fancied needs being satisfied, of tremendous 
national and international debts, of ready bor- 
rowing by the individual and the nation. We have 
idealized a materialistic philosophy of life and an 
otiose way of living which can be expressed in 
quickly spoken, shoddy phrases. “I have to keep 
up with the Joneses.” “I’m just as good as any- 
one else, only more so!’ ,“You have to spend 
lots in order to make lots.” “Let’s spend our- 
selves out of debt.” 

Fabulous devices which have crowded to the 
front of the stage in the twentieth century and 
which we have learned to love ardently, have ~ 
had much to do with inflation. Not for a moment 
are we against progress and the increase of wealth © 
if we can be sure it is ¢rve progress and real wealth. | 
According to the National Industrial Conference — 
Board a father of two children who received 
$2,000 as late as 1940 would today need $3,437 _ 
in order to command the same purchasing power. — 
Most of the increase is the toll of inflation, very 


/ 
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little increased taxes. Actually that man’s pay in 
1940 may have represented more real wealth than 
his pay now! This may be clearer if we take 
an example from modern life. The automobile 
which shoved the horse and buggy behind the 
scenes actually stimulated all other forms of 
“production,” made jobs by the millions, opened 
opportunities for ease and pleasure unthought 
of before; but it also unleashed some not-so-de- 
sirable consequences that are overlooked when 
we get to “glorifyin’.”’ The automobile vast- 
ly increased our feeling that we needed more 
and more costly things. It made the way of 
credit-buying too easy for comfort, and trapped 
many who could ill afford to use it. Partial 
payments over a long period of time not for 
the building of homes but for what was first 
called a luxury, then a convenience and at last 
a necessity—led to a form of exploitation at high 
rates of interest. This situation has not eased in 
fifty years; we have only grown used to it. We 
have thrown our hats in the air with an economic 
“Huzzah!” and the hats, I fear, have been blown 
away. Certainly few of us wear them today! 


At least three times in the twentieth century 
our nation was forced by untoward circumstances 
to begin and continue “crisis” purchasing. This 
is always the costliest form of business. In World 
War I, in the depression and recovery period, 
during World War II we made vast expenditures 
to keep the nation functioning as a unit. These 
purchases in only a small part were made out 
of revenue; the greater part, therefore, became a 
governmental obligation, a national debt. That 
debt leaped from less than 2 billion in 1913 to 
258 billion in 1952. We are, of course, using a 

_ different kind of money when we name the second 
total. “Devalued dollars” do not hide the stag- 
geting increase. Debt within reason for an in- 
dividual or a nation may serve as a wholesome 
prod. Overwhelming debt is another matter. It 
breeds discouragement, indifference toward obli- 
gation and responsibility, loses the prize of mod- 

eration. In 1933 the Congress authorized the 

President to devalue the dollar to fifty cents in 

gold. The value was finally set at 59.06. The 

_ effect was to be felt with a thudding force over 
a period. In our day the dollar has fallen to 

about one-half ‘its former buying power. Since 

1933 the nation has seemed to find it necessary to 


f 2 
. 


eae: operate with a deficit and thus again the debt 


less and less. Nature is inexorable. E 


History has proved again and again that it il 
dangerous to “tinker” with the monetary standard] 
of a nation. Henry VIII of England “shaved” oj 
“clipped” the coin of the realm. The mone|, 
changers went the King one better to be on th 
safe side. They discounted English money to mori} 
than make up for the value the King has taken} 
As a nation we have often “adjusted,” “realigned}} 
or “compensated” the dollar. Since people in th 


mass move slowly the effect would be slow bu} 
effective. Sooner or later those who “go to th 
store” learn of inflation; their money (which stil} 
has the same name) will buy less and less. Mor} 
is needed to provide even a moderate touch off 
good living. | 

The ancients to the East and West of us learne@ 
far back in history that the hard ways of liff 
could not be made too easy without grave rist 
to the true values by which men should stanch 
They discovered that: 


The more you have, the more you want! 

The more you have, the less you have! 

The more you get, the less you are in- 
clined to sacrifice. 


The Chinese introduced the custom of payin 
their debts before the opening of the new yeay 
and placing on their doorposts a statement to thal 
effect. The Jews had a Jubilee every seven yea 
wherein all debts were cancelled that there mighih 
be a fresh beginning. Long-range financing cf 
refunding, so common in the swift twentieth cer 
tury, is an enemy of sound economy. It pays tw 
or more times for a need whose urgency is soo 
lost in a burden of interest payments. It is n 
wise to borrow from the future for vain civi 
projects or for the satisfaction of personal desire 
which have been overstimulated in us by blatar 
advertising. The man who in our time know 
the value of a dollar because he worked har 
for it and saved, or who denied himself some 
thing that he might have real dignity in the eye 
of his family and friends, is a rarity. Truly he : 
“the last of the earth,” one of “the which ones 
whom Shakespeare names when he means mar 
hood, a “pillar” on whom others who take fanc 
ful financial flights may come to rest. ” 
who insist that they “want what they want 
they want it,” may soon need the essenti 
life. Those who think constantly of mor 
more may eventually have to be sati 


W. 
‘ 
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enturies took what she wanted from the world. 
‘oday she must seek the help of lesser nations 
> maintain a starvation existence. There is a 
nythm to success and failure. To be sure even 
ne careful man may fail, though the law of 
verages is against it. Should he fail he will 
Obably have the power to grin and bear it. The 
fasper, again according to the law of averages, 
alls into a lassitude which drops everything from 
is hand. 

The twenties of this century presented an un- 
Oly picture of the greediness into which we had 
een moving. Everyone and his brother began to 
peculate on the stock market with little thought 
£ the true worth of the securities being purchased 
margin. Many men and women (really they 
vere only children) paid $450 for a share of 
tock while in all its hectic history had never 
atned a penny toward dividends. The depres- 
ion sent the stock back to its real worth—$1.50. 
omeone may have made a profit in the fall but 
hat profit was as false as the original price had 
een. 

We have given some of the open and secret 
easons why prices at the moment are out of 
ine with values. We might add the additional 
hought of fraud which had crept into the market. 
nferiority of product and reduction of quantity 
ue two special forms of legalized theft from the 


consumer. To pay more for less; to pay big for 
little—these take the heart out of most of us. 


How about price stabilization through gov- 
ernmental guidance? It has been tried before with 
small success. It did work in the Middle Ages 
when the guilds and the Church set the moral 
standards and when men thought alike on fun- 
damentals. Price stabilization by the individual ? 
Yes, by all means. Let’s begin by conforming 
as well as we can with the regulations set down 
for the common good. Their effectiveness will 
not depend on government but on ourselves. Then 
in the field of personal consumption let’s be 
harsh with ourselves. Do we always need what 
we think we need? Do we need it now? Could 
we move into a more modest class of purchasers ? 
If a machine is made to endure ten years must we 
turn it in every three years for a new one? If 
we do that we pay more than once. Such expen- 
diture is waste and leads to the disappearance of 
real wealth. Remember the past fifty years. The 
way of the grabber is hard. He may involve the 
innocent in the chaos which he so often drags 
down on society. Remember that the stern old 
“copy-book maxims” are as true as truth itself. 
Certainly their application was never needed as it 
it now. 

Epw. FRANCIS MOHLER 
Toledo, Ohio 


Warder’s Review 


"Indoctrination” Opposed 


N a recent address to a branch of the Asso- 


ciated Harvard Clubs in St. Louis, Dean Wil- ' 


mur J. Bender of Harvard College “‘criticized the 
titics” of higher education, declaring that the job 
f a university is education, and not “‘indoctrina- 
ion in particular political, religious, economic and 
ocial beliefs.” If the newspaper account of the 
iddress is correct, it appears the speaker proved 
ather convincingly the error of political, economic 
ind social indoctrination of students, but he avoid- 
d rather sedulously the more difficult case against 
eligious indoctrination. There is little doubt that 
is educator vigorously opposes the latter also, 
tticularly on the college level. 


The question has been long disputed as to the 
tification for the teaching of specific religious 


j 


doctrines and principles to university students, and 
is usually referred to with rather disparaging con- 
notations by secular schools, as “indoctrination”, 
Usually it is Catholic schools of higher learning 
that are criticized on this score, as though it were 
wrong and unethical to convey to maturing minds 
a whole philosophy of life, containing a clear and 
concrete system of beliefs, principles and stand- 
ards for action. From the viewpoint of secular 
educators, this is bad and unworthy of true educa- 
tion. College students are supposed to formulate — 
their own system of religious beliefs and ethical | 
standards.*) 

nella his address on the occasion of Family Day in 
Rome on March 23, 1952, the Holy Father expressed 
certain criticisms of a prevalent false, individualistic - 
autonomy of conscience, which ignores the teaching 


and saving doctrine of the Church regarding the natural 
law and supernatural revelation, and sets itself up as 
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On this score, however, one can point to the 
general confusion and failure of secular schools 
on the basis of their own method, and also justify 
the Church’s position and that of Catholic educa- 
tors. If we apply the “test of the fruits’, as recom- 
mended by the Gospel, then we can discern a 
rather general failure of those outside of religious 
schools to inculcate in students any genuine, con- 
structive religious and moral principles to live by. 
This is one cause of the widespread moral decline 
of the present. Modern secular educators, with 
their naive Pelagian optimism about the condition 
of human nature in the concrete circumstances of 
life, and their false hope of the power of human 
reason to attain to truth and right by its own un- 
aided power, have left maturing minds in the 
grip of an insipid agnosticism and atheism that 
bears no good fruit. 


A few of the more alert students have discerned 
this false orientation and have revolted against 
the intellectual quagmire into which college stu- 
dents of the present generation have been forced 
by the so-called “objective” method of professors 
toward religious and ethical teachings. Recently 
a young university student wrote a book along this 
line, which caused something of a sensation and no 
little trepidation among secular educators.”) A 
woman writer, who was a student at a State uni- 
versity for a number of years, wrote in Social Jus- 
tice Review: “I maintain that rather than being 

_ truly objective, this technique has proven, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, to be the opening wedge 


for one of the most insidious forms of sabotage. 


_ of the modern era—intellectual sabotage. ... It 
seems to me that the time has come to insist on 
_ the whole picture instead of a falsely labelled 
_ ‘fairness’, based on mere secular (and at times 
warped) attitudes. Has any teacher a right, mere- 
ly because he or she is an agnostic, instructing in 
a non-sectarian institution, to bias the student 
away from all metaphysical explanations of 
‘igins and causes? It is, indeed, right to urge a 
student to believe that which his conscience tells 
him is right; it seems very wrong, however, to 
insinuate, by presenting only one-sided statements, 
at meta-physical explanations are wrong and only 
l ones right.) — 


wmaker. “This new morality, far from mak- 


slaves to demagogues and tyrants who strive for}) 
inhuman power and domination over the lives of} 


_ and the powerful among the wealthy used 
and the laws of the land to further 
economic interests, which, while co 

_ measure to the welfare of ; 


| 


apologies to secular educators for our tried a 
proven method of presenting to students of all 

ages a positive body of religious doctrine and clear- : 
cut ethical standards, as elaborated from Scripture} 
and Tradition by her saints, theologians, philosoph- 
ers and great teachers. This method, which is) 
graduated according to the capacity, understand- f 
ing and maturity of the student, conveys a com-§} 
plete and integrated pattern of beliefs and prin-§ 
ciples to live by. Cardinal Newman in his book, §) 
“Idea of a University” (1873), made a convincing § 
case for religion as a branch of knowledge, and the}, 
need of religious and ethical principles to leaven }, 
and integrate education, if it is to be vital and§ 
fruitful for meeting the problems of life in a con- ff 
sistent and successful manner. | 


wl 
The Church and Catholic schools need make no 


But this viewpoint means little to those modern # 
educators, whose minds have been formed in the 
vagaries of modern thought, and have cut them-§ 
selves loose from all roots in tradition. They aref 
bent on promoting the complete secularization of} 
life and society. In the end they will make meng 
into mere creatures of the State (Caesarism), and @ 


their fellow-men. Such is the issue which critics} 
of religious “indoctrination” must face. a 
‘} 


World Instability 


Ap suppression of freedom of the press and 
of free exchange of information by those’ 
bent on the centralization of political power in the 
United States, particularly since the 1930's, is a 
phenomenon that is widely commented on and 
written about. There is no doubt of this trend 
which is instigated by radical “New Dealers” an 
“Fair Dealers” who are bent upon obtaining w 
they want, a new (socialistic) order, by any 
all means. The new order, of course, has its dem 
cratic trappings and slogans, which are just 
much window dressing. ; a2 sie a 


In former decades the representatives of Capit 


ion and distribution of m 


ed 
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mmoral and illegal practices are still in vogue 
nm many nations, including our own. However, 
he reassertion of human dignity and human rights 
is against the claims of the economic autocrats has 
een gaining in momentum. But now the socialist 
vatocrats are tending to take the place of the for- 
ner, and constitute a new threat of centralization 
o£ power. 


It was the descendants of the bourgeoisie,—the 
‘eal victors of the French Revolution, and the 
‘ounders of the so-called “unrestricted” regime in 
ingland and subsequently in the United States,— 
who succeeded in entrenching themselves in a fav- 
stable economic position, above and beyond the 
sower of law, human and divine. They were al- 
owed to follow their own will without let or hin- 
drance. It is these followers of economic liberal- 
sm who created the circumstances and the mi/leau 
Which gave birth to Communism as a reaction, with 
ill its fury and excesses, with its grim determina- 
ton to conquer the world, no matter how long 
t takes, or what the price in human wastage and 
slavery that must be paid. 


These reflections were called forth by a recent 
report pointing to the more respectable conflict 
‘hat is carried on in our day between the descend- 
ants of the great monopolistic interests on the one 
yand, and the new socialistic planners on the other. 
The account concerns a withholding of a report on 
monopoly in international oil, which is in posses- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission of the U. S. 
The FTC is reported to be withholding informa- 
tion on this report to comply with wishes of the 
State Department.) According to the article, 
‘this is an example of what can happen under the 
President’s security order, which gives officials 
wide latitude to classify information as ‘secret’. 
[Information the press and public are entitled to 
may be withheld.” 


Commenting on the background of information 
regarding the international oil monopoly, the ar- 
ticle states further: “As long ago as January 24, 
Chairman James M. Mead of the Federal Trade 
Commission let the cat out of the bag. He told 
the New York State Bar Association of a ‘study 
of the character and extent of joint action of sev- 
etal international oil companies through market- 
ing agreements; through the development of com- 
mon ownership of reserves and production in the 


5) From an article by Thomas L. Stokes, published 

ay the United Features syndicate, Inc., which appeared 

n the Consumers Cooperator, Kansas City, Mo., April 
962.2. <i 


< 


Middle East, Venezuela and other producing areas; 
and through the major pattern of contracts for the 
purchase and sale of oil’.” 


“The Commission has indicated a desire to pub- 
lish the Report, but will await further advice from 
the State Department. This means more delay. 
The hush-hush tendency is due to the Iranian oil 
controversy and the desire not to offend other na- 
tions, our allies. A tread-softly policy is decreed. 


“There is always an excuse of course, for side- 
stepping the international oil activities of big oil 
combines which have proved themselves stronger 
than governments—above the law, so to speak. 
A bold facing of facts now would do much to help 
us with the people of the world. 


“Our nation was alerted five years ago to the 
developing oil cartel. It was given an opportunity, 
which it refused, to do something about this 
through the United Nations. The report of a 
Swedish government commission revealed the con- 
tinued existence of the pre-war oil cartel. Agree- 
ments, dating back to 1928, involved Anglo-Iran- 
ian, Royal Dutch Shell and Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. The latter, however, apparently 
withdrew in 1940 when it got worried about inves- 
tigations under antitrust laws. 


“In August, 1948, a resolution was presented to 
the UN Economic and Social Council to create an 
international authority to administer oil resources 
in the Middle East, which already was recognized 
as a danger spot. It was put before the Council 
by Thornston Ohede, permanent UN representa- 
tive of the International Cooperative Alliance on 
behalf of the ICA. Only France and Norway 
voted for the resolution. Eight other nations, in- 


cluding Britain and the United States, were op- . 


posed. Eight, including Russia, abstained from 
voting, though Russia’s representative spoke 
against the plan. Such bold action at that time 
would have averted the Iranian oil dispute, with 


all its train of evils. But what is called diplomacy — 


prevailed.””) 


| 

The account throws considerable light on real 
causes of national and international crises which 
are so common in our age. The universal rejection 
of the moral law and the denial of human solidar- 
ity are the basic, twin follies by which social and 


economic peace are prevented and human lives by aS 
the millions are wrecked. Without morality there — 


cannot be security. 


2) 0c. Clig Dee lanee 
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Contemporary Opinion 


HE general opinion that German economic 
revival is already complete, as a result of this 
remarkable recovery, has received a shock from the 
discovery that the December surplus of 100 mil- 
lion marks on her foreign trade has been turned 
into a deficit of almost the same amount in Janu- 
ary. It is likely that shortage of capital, and dif- 
ficulties in obtaining steady supplies of raw ma- 
terials, may cause further problems before long, 
especially if the hoped-for American or World 
Bank Loans do not materialize. In spite of her 
recent vigorous, and at first successful, efforts 
to export to America, it is unlikely that enough 
dollars can, in fact, be earned by Germany to 
provide interest and amortization for long-term 

dollar loans of any size. 

European Review 


The truth is that European Socialism is a di- 
rect result of this very practice [monopoly }. Hard- 
ly a single European nation did anything effective 
to prevent the development of cartels and monopo- 
lies. The time came when it was evidently neces- 
saty to assert the general interest over against the 
particular interest of tightly organized producing 
gtoups. But it was too late to save the type of 
economic freedom on which America prides her- 
self. 


If it is not to be allowed to become too late 
here too, we had better begin to develop a deep 
concern for the consumer-interest of all the peo- 
ple—farmers, workers, professional people, busi- 
ness people—everyone. And practical ways of 
employing this consumer-interest as a balance 
wheel for economic freedom must be encouraged 
in every sound manner. The one and most im- 
mediate way to do this is through the establish- 
ment and growth of co-operatives. 


The Maritime Co-o perator 


The step he-took [President Truman’s seizure 
of the Steel Industry] is indeed extraordinary in 
a free-enterprise society; it goes far beyond any- 
thing that a British Prime Minister could do with- 
out the consent of Parliament. Industries have 


been seized in the past—aircraft and shipbuilding 


» 


‘Ay 


were taken over by President Roosevelt in 1941,} 
when strikes threatened Defence production, and X 
the U. S. railway system has been nominally under i 
the control of the Secretary of the Army since} 
April, 1950. But in this case the President has|) 
not merely acted to keep a vital industry working; | 
he has also sought to use his power to impose ap 
contract between employers and workers. i 
... The ultimate constitutional issue has not 
been faced. An American President cannot be 
enjoined by any Court; he can only be impeached | 
by Congress or turned out of office at the ensuing} 
election. If he chooses, he can even defy rulings) 
of the Supreme Court. Andrew Jackson did so,@ 
and Franklin Roosevelt was ready to do so (andj 
had prepared a radio speech explaining his rea-§ 
sons), if the Court had ordered him to restore@ 
the gold repayment clause in Government con-§ 
tracts. When a President acts to defend “national f. 
security’, he can do no wrong, unless Congress®. 
successfully impeaches him. 


will not carry the argument so far. For one thing, # 
it is harder to persuade the public that “national® 
security’’ or “general welfare’ are threatened in} 
time of peace, or even of cold war, than it would 
be in the midst of a full-scale conflict, when thef 
President is acting as Commander-in-Chief. Mr.¥ 
Truman admittedly urged that the arms pro- | 
gramme and the need for a flow of munitions to}) 
Korea were sufficient justification. But he does® 
not seem to have carried conviction. Secondly, 
though the seizure in this instance found favourhp 
with the steelworkers, the Unions must be very 

chary about it as a precedent. The railwaymen 
have already found that they cannot strike against 
the Secretary of the Army; and other union leaders 
realize that this device is a dangerous and two- 
edged weapon which could be used in other cir- 
cumstances to cripple and even destroy organized 
labor. On this occasion, the issue is still open, but 
in the last resort Mr. Truman would have to beat 
a retreat. In any case, echoes of this consti ru 
tional engagement will long be heard. ¥ 


New Statesman and Nation) 4 3 
London ~ 
~ 1) May 8, 1952, p. 513. ae 
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Confucius said: A man who commits a mis- 
take and refuses to admit it, commits another 
mistake. 

The vested interest of our present policy-makers 
in their past mistakes constitutes the main obstacle 
to the adoption by the United States of an in- 
telligent foreign policy designed to retrieve lost 
ground and ensure the safety of what is left of the 
free world. 


. . . Unless and until we begin to base our 
foreign policy on a proper regard for our own 
security, and awareness of the fact that we face 
the same enemy westwards across the Pacific as 
across the Atlantic, we shall have lost the “battle 
for the world.” Western civilization will be 
doomed to extinction either by the slow process 
of economic attrition, or by direct assault, if we 
let all Asia go Communist. 

FREDA UTLEY’) 


However weakened Britain and France were 
from the Second World War, they will still have 
to play an important role in the future as up- 
holders and—if necessary—defenders of the prin- 
ciples of democracy and western civilization 
against the forces of Asiatic despotism and op- 
pressive communism as represented by the Soviet 
Union. Fortunately, this time—unlike the period 
after the First World War—their relations are 
close and cordial and they are cooperating whole- 
heartedly. In his ‘“Western Union” speech in the 
House of Commons on January 22, 1948, the 
British Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin said: “I 
believe the time is ripe for a consolidation of 
Western Europe. First in this context we think 
of the people of France. . . I doubt whether ever 
before in our history there has been so much 
underlying good-will and respect between the 
two peoples as now.” That they do not always 
agree immediately on all points at issue, should 
not detract from the over-all picture which shows 
that they will before long reach agreement on all 
important questions. Fortunately, too, this time 
the United States is a full partner to the enter- 
ise of preserving western civilization against 
lurking aggressors by bolstering the moral and 
material defenses of the European states, in order 
enable them to resist in the “cold war.” This 
done in the correct realization that there is no 
more effective deterrent to an aggressor than 


Ti) Commonweal, April 11, 1925, p. 7-8. 
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firmness backed by military strength—a lesson 
which the British and French appeasers of the 
thirties so terribly missed. This new policy in 
which the United States has assumed leadership 
must be tried and it may even preserve peace. 
The policy of the appeasers certainly brought war. 


The Historical Bulletin") 


Medical men will find their way back to their 
age-old ideal of unselfish service (an ideal, 
thank God, that the average doctor has never left), 
if they regain their respect for individual life and 
rediscover their function—which is primarily to 
preserve life, however poor and miserable it may 
be—through investigating the self-healing mech- 
anisms of the human body. 


To that end, the representatives of the medical 
profession who want to keep ordinary moral and 
democratic standards—not even to mention relig- 
ious motives—ought to abstain from those vain- 
glorious excursions into a utopia where physicians 
are the modern priests and kings, “lords over life 
and death.” Only a sick society will accept as 
its lawgivers a social group which makes its con- 
tribution by the subtle disposal of the incurable, 
no matter under what disguise, instead of giving 
them, if nothing more, at least the hope for a 
human death. } 
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Success to date in improving the yields of our | 


crops, by means of commercial fertilizers, has 


naturally emphasized the crop’s need of inorganic 


nutrients from the soil. Unfortunately, such suc- 


cess, in some instances has made us prone to dis- 


credit the value of both plant and animal manures. 
It has encouraged us to believe that manure is 


worth no more than the total of nitrogen and 
Yet tests have . 
shown otherwise when plants are grown by hy- 


inorganic elements it contains. 


The growing of 


droponics, or water culture. 


plants in pure water, to which has been added the 
chemical equivalents of the manure’s ash com- 
ponents, is not the equivalent of growing them in — 


rotted manure itself. 


The pioneer farmer looked much to the organic _ 


matter of the soil to produce the crops for feed- 
So ae 

1) From Enemy to Ally: A Survey of Anglo- — 
French Relations, III. March, 1952, p. 175. “ so 
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ing his young animals. Early sales of commercial 
fertilizer, particularly in the South, met with re- 
sistance, due to the farmers’ just contention that 
bird guano from South America helped their crops 
more than they were helped by Chile saltpeter. 


In recent tests at the Missouri Station hogs vot- 
ed, as manifested by their appetites for corn, in 
favor of using the mature, sweet clover crop for 
organic matter as compared with plowing it under 
as an immature green manure crop. 


When the effects from fertilizers on soils are 
measured only by yield variations in vegetative 
bulks, recorded as tons and bushels, there is little 
chance that we shall recognize crop differences 
demonstrating the varying effects between the use 
of inorganic and organic fertilizers. Our animals, 
however, tell us that the crop’s nutritional quality 
reflects the different organic and inorganic com- 
pounds feeding the plants. When we learn to 

measure the crop’s responses to soil fertility by 
more than bulk values and ash differénces, then 
the contributions of the soil, both organic and in- 
organic, to plant nutrition will be more correctly 
realized. 
: Pror, WILLIAM A. ALBRECHT!) 


_ For a long, long, time birth-controllers and 
_ others have been shouting about “Too many 
_ mouths to feed” and holding up the prospect of 

world-famine unless vast contraceptive pro- 

gtammes are got under way immediately or at 

least soon. Global hunger, they say, will be the 

inevitable result of over-reproduction. Now along 
betel has come a scientist with the novel idea that this 
is putting the cart before the horse, that things 
are just the other way round. He is Jose de 
~ Castro, of the Institute of Nutrition, of the Uni- 
versity of Brazil, and is chairman of the World 
Food and Agricultural Organization. He holds 
at the ratio between nutrition and reproduction 
inverse, not direct. 


e less their reproduction rate. Here, if this — 
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March 19 that the threat of Communist-domin- | 


is means that the better nourished Beagle | 


le, is an explanation of the fact that it is 
ngry poor who have large families, not 


v Cad 7 eae of r 


are hungry. Here is reason for hope then, that 
if the underfed millions of the world today are 
not taught contraception, but simply better fed, |; 
nature itself will remove the fear of over-popu- 
lation. 


Southern Cross, J 
Capetown, S. A. 


Fragments 


5 Pe give orders when one has no right to do 
so, to command in matters that are outside of } 
one’s legitimate sphere, 1S presumption, and to 
enforce these decisions with brutal force is despot: fi 
ism and tyranny. 


‘@ 


Fr. KOLPING 


“What is at stake, as is quite obvious, is the 
cause of God, of the Church and of souls. Hence 
you must never lose heart, you must never be- 
little or transgress the obligations imposed by 
Christian conscience and by the Commandments 
of God, but must ever respect them with supreme 
constancy, with unfailing zeal, and put them into 
practice with all your strength.’ '—Pius XII to the 


Persecuted Rumanians. 3 } 
E 
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Secretary of Labor Tobin told Congress on 


ated unions to national security “is so seriou IS 
that legislative action is necessary.” Some of these 
unions are in “highly essential and strategic ir ‘ 
dustries,” he told a Senate Labor subcommittee 
investigating communism in labor organization 
ee suggested that Congress “‘seriously consi 
” stripping Communist-dominated unions 
bargaining rights. | 


— j . “p42 Se Ge 


Pick is ipeleas expressed in some re 
eles overseas at the make-up of the 
of experts being commissioned by UD 
write a history of mankind. 
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Theory 


Self-Control vs. Government Control 


UR Federal Government has recently seen fit 

to remove credit controls from certain com- 
nodities. Originally imposed as a measure to 
hwart inflation, these controls have been lifted 
n the belief that the danger of a serious financial 
fisis is no longer imminent. Business men, of 
ourse, welcomed the announcement; certain types 
f consumer goods were not moving, and the re- 
noval of credit controls is expected to give sales 
i much needed impetus. Then, too, it has been 
Ound possible in recent months to release more 
ind more raw materials for civilian needs with- 
mut crippling our war-production. 

While one can concede the necessity of Gov- 
-fnmental economic controls in an emergency, such 
measures are never without danger. When crises 
ecur as regularly as they have in the past twenty 
eats, or when any state of emergency is protracted, 
here is a tendency to regard a controlled economy 
is a normal modus operandi, A trend to State So- 
talism is then inevitable. 

On the other hand, the hue and cry of the 
Liberals over any and all measures to control in- 
‘lation or to curb credit cannot be accepted as 
yermane to a sound economy. It is precisely this 
aissez faire philosophy to which we must attribute 
nany of the modern world’s worst ills. There sim- 
oly must be order in society. And this order is 
‘learly indicated in the natural moral law, which 
s so completely ignored by both Liberals and 
eftists. A pertinent statement on this very point 
s contained in this year’s Lenten Pastoral Letter 
of Archbishop Muench. His Excellency writes: 

“Observance of the moral law is good for busi- 


ness; self-control is to be preferred a thousand. 


‘imes to governmental control. Modern business, 
arge and small, is harassed by innumerable regu- 
ations and laws. Businessmen, let it be said with 
ul frankness, must shoulder the major share of 


Procedure 


Action 


the blame for this situation. AIl too long they 
closed their eyes to abuses that unscrupulous men 
created in the world of business; the buyer and 
consumer fled to the government for protection. 
There they sought and obtained laws against 
spoiled and adulterated foods, misrepresentation 
of products, dishonest advertising, unfair prices 
and unreasonable monopolies. Today the hodge- 
podge of control legislation is a nightmare to 
every good businessman.” 


The responsibility for a regimented economy is 
properly assessed by Archbishop Muench. Many 
of those who are most vociferous in denouncing 
governmental controls must be held accountable 
for them. The confusion, of course, is due to the 
moral vacuum in which our society strives to func- 
tion. It was to counteract this major evil Arch- 
bishop Muench goes on to state in his Pastoral: 


“What can a Catholic in business do about it? 
Individually, little, or perhaps nothing. Collec- 
tively, through his business associates, he can do 
much, indeed everything. At meetings, confer- 
ences and conventions he must pound away at the 
observance of the moral code in all business deal- 
ings; condemn fearlessly avarice and greed, the 
root-evils of the abuses that, like a cancerous 
growth, have eaten their way into the economic 
body; propose sound measures of se/f-control with 
a view to fending off further controls by the State. 


“To be able to do this effectively he should study 
the papal social encyclicals and pertinent books 
written in explanation of the social teachings of 
the Church. He should meet and confer with 
like-minded men to work out feasible and con- 
structive plans of action.” 

Are men at large willing to submit voluntarily 
to self-control in order to avert the servitude of 
State Socialism? It would seem that thus far they — 
are little inclined to do so. 


Hunger is usually social. It comes from ig- 
1orance, disease, religious obscurantism and eco- 
10mic exploitation. No farmer can make the most 
of his land if he is illiterate, puts his trust in 
nagic, suffers from malaria, and supports in his 
ntestines five kinds of parasitic worms. No ten- 
int is apt to work hard to improve his holding if 


he knows the landlord will take the benefit from 
him. 

In some colonial and semi-colonial countries 
food-raising is discouraged in order to force the 
inhabitants to work on cash-crop plantations, — 
Such hunger-producing conditions are man-made 
and can be changed by man, mete 
—Josue de Castro in “The Geography of Hunger”, _ 
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Industrial Opportunity Restricted 


le often seems that the proximate problems of 
our industrial society, concerned with settle- 
ment of strikes, the development of conditions 
of material security for owners and workers, etc., 
are consuming so much of the time and energy 
of those concerned, that the crucial, long-range 
problems—the human problems—of our mass- 
production age cannot be adequately considered, 
much less acted upon with understanding and dis- 
cretion. Yet we are reminded of the dictum that 
“without vision, the people perish.” A consider- 
able number of workers-schools have been estab- 
lished over the country in recent decades to deal 
with the educational needs of the producers of our 
national wealth, but directors of these schools 
complain of the relatively limited interest in great- 
er personal development through adult education 
on the part of the working class. Moreover, the 
emergence of problems and conflicts in industry 
are evidently much out of proportion to the rate of 
our ability to solve them in a reasonable and 
peaceful fashion. The outlook for our battle- 
worn, industrial and technical civilization does 
not, therefore, appear bright. 


Certainly, however, one can point to many good 
things that have accrued to the human family by 
mass-production industries. But most of these 
are material,—not human and spiritual enrich- 
ments. One of the long-range problems that 
must be dealt with, if our industrial civilization is 
to be humanized and geared to the true welfare 
of the human persons involved, is the limitation 
on opportunity in mass-production enterprises. 
Whereas the dream of the “land of opportunity” 
has permeated the thinking of the people and the 
literature of our country practically since the in- 
ception of industrialism a century ago, it is known 
that the grim facts and conditions in most big 
industries, at least, belie this supposed opportun- 
ity. A recent study on “The Tradition of Oppor- 
tunity and the Aspirations of Automobile Work- 
ers’) by Ely Chinoy confirms in a general way 

this contention. It is expressed in the passage: 


“With the closing of the frontier, the leveling 


of the rate of population growth, and the concen- 


tration of industry, upward mobility by men start- 


_ ing at the bottom has become more difficult. In 
this era of big business, with its heavy capital 
_ fequirements for independent enterprise and its 


merican 
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| 
demands for specialized managerial and rechoicl 
skills in industry, factory workers, with whom wel) 
are centrally concerned are severely handicapped. 
‘It is widely recognized,’ declared the authors of} 
a report prepared for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in 1940, ‘that substantial)? 
opportunity does not exist for a large proportiaaty 
of workers in either small or large corporations. . .)) 
Most of them, therefore, must look forward tol, 
remaining more or less at the same levels, despite 
the havoc this might visit upon the traditions of} 


‘getting ahead’.’’”) 


The article under consideration verified this} 
thesis by a series of interviews with sixty-twoy 
men employed in one large automobile plant.| 
The research for the study was done over a period} 
of fourteen months, from August, 1946, to July, 
1947, plus the summer months of 1948. Thef) 
bulk of the data was secured in seventy-eight pro-i} 
longed interviews with these men. The study was} 
confined to white workers, because of the some-f 
what different form of aspirations among negroes,i 
which it was thought might confuse the results. 
The article states further: ‘All but six of thei) 
sixty-two men were married. In age they rangedif: 
from twenty to sixty-three, with no marked con-§» 
centration at any age level and a mean-age off: 
thirty-eight. Thirty-five men had been employedij: 
in the plant prior to the outbreak of the war;§), 
fifteen had been hired during the war and the restji. 
were post-war employees. The group included}. 
fifteen skilled workers, ten machine operators, 
nine assembly-line tenders and twenty-eight others} 
who held various semi-skilled jobs. Most typesi) 
of work were represented. The data drawn from§) 
interviews was supplemented by several weeks off), 
work in the factory by the investigator, by reports) 
from informants, and by innumerable hours off, 
casual conversation and informal social participa 
tion with men from the plant.) 4 


Expressed more concretely, the findings of the 
study were these: The aspirations of the automo-f 
bile workers who were studied manifested a con- 
stant balancing of hope and desire against the 
objective static and immobile circumstances in 
which they find themselves in their jobs. Wéitk 
few exceptions, they saw little chance of 
tising into salaried positions in the large corp 
tion in which they work. They thought tha 
gineering and management had become so hi 
selective that all of their type were excluded 


2) Loc. cit., pp. 458-54, 4 a 
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chances of advancement. Only foremanship, 
which itself rarely leads to better managerial 
posts, remained an escape-hatch from wage labor 
on the factory floor. And even this seemed to 
hold little promise for most of the workers who 
were interviewed, perhaps on account of the im- 
moderately heavy burden of responsibility and 
trouble that is heaped upon the shoulders of the 
average foreman in modern big industries.4) One 
fact brought out in the study was the too-exclu- 
sive priority of seniority as a criterion for advance- 
ment, over other considerations more difficult to 
assess, such as ability, character and application 
to the job. In the words of one disillusioned tool- 
maker with fifteen years seniority: ‘They'll have 
to die off in my department before anybody could 
get to be a foreman.” 


In a summary of the conclusions arrived at, 
it was found that of the sixty-two men inter- 
viewed, only eight felt that they had a promis- 
ing future outside the factory. Within the factory, 
five men had real hope that they might some 
day become foremen, while only three semi-skilled 
workers felt that it might be possible to move 
into the ranks of skilled labor. The remaining 
forty-six, both skilled and non-skilled, could see 
little room for personal advancement and hence 
restricted their ambitions to small goals. 


Some of these small goals, or rationalized “suc- 
cess values’, were: (a) Security, which was equat- 
ed with advancement in the auto industry; (b) A 
goodly number talked of “getting out of the shop” 
constantly, although they had no tangible plans 
for doing so. As one assembly-line tender put 
it: “It makes the time go quicker and easier if 
I keep thinking about the turkey farm I'd like 
to buy;” (c) The acquisition of material posses- 
sions counted high on the scale of these lesser 
goals. In this regard the article states: “With 
their wants constantly stimulated by high-powered 
advertising, they (i. e., the workers) measure their 
success by what they are able to buy. A new car 
standing in front of one’s own home—this is the 
prevailing symbol of advancement, with a new 
washing machitie, living-room furniture, and now 
probably a television set as further confirmation 
that one is ‘getting ahead’.”®) (d) A goodly num- 
ber of the workers maintained their identification 


4 In the opinion of the writer, the prolonged tedium 
routine of modern mass production ill prepares 
for acceptance of the responsibilities of foreman- 
Loe. cit., p. 459. 


with the tradition of opportunity by focusing their 
aspirations upon their children’s future. “I never 
had much of a chance,’ said one semi-skilled 
laborer whose entire working life had been spent 
in this one large plant, “but I want my kid to 
go to college and do something better than work 
in a factory.” 


The author concludes his study with the ob- 
servation that these automobile workers have to 
a large extent “retained the form but lost the 
substance of the American tradition of opportun- 
ity.” One factor related to this development is 
the rationalization of production, which has, in 
general, run rough-shod over all human considera- 
tions and values. The result is a rather cheap 
and degraded leveling of industrial workers into 
a mass of undifferentiated and indistinguishable 
“hands”. This is a result, in part, of the preach- 
ing of a kind of socialist egalitarianism, and the 
destruction of the substantial middle class in the 
larger frame-work of society, which has proceeded 
apace for almost a century in our country. As it 
is, the workers “have nowhere to go’; they. have 
no substantial economic, social and cultural goals 
to which to attach their human aspirations for 
a legitimate ‘getting ahead.” The result is their 
idealism fades away completely, or otherwise per- 
dures in some vague pattern which never bears 
fruit for the good of individuals, families, and 
society. 


The ideational culture of the Middle Ages con- 
tinued to decline, whereas the culture based upon 
the premise that true reality and value are sen- 
sory continued to gather momentum during the 
subsequent centuries. Beginning roughly with the 
sixteenth century, the new principle became 
dominant; and with it the new form of culture 
that was based upon it. In this way the modern 
form of our culture emerged—the sensory, em- — 
pirical, secular, and “‘this-worldly” culture. It may 
be called sensate, It is based upon, and is inte- 
grated around, this new principle-value: the true 
reality and value is sensory. It is precisely this = 
principle that is articulated by our modern sen- 
sate culture in all its main compartments; in its 
arts and sciences, philosophy and pseudo-religion, = 
ethics and law; in its social, economic, and po- 
litical organization; in its dominant ways of life = 
and mentality. Pese et ts 
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African Cooperative 


HE possibilities for economic and cultural de- 
At velopment and for the adaption of coopeta- 
tive methods to native peoples are shown in a de- 
scription of the Kilimanjaro Native Cooperative 
Union, which has headquarters in Moshi, East 
Africa. An account of this venture has been pub- 
lished in the Cooperative Consumer of Kansas City, 
Mo., from the pen of Elizabeth E. Hoyt, a mem- 
ber of the department of economics and sociology 
of Iowa State College, who recently studied social 
and economic developments in East Africa on a 
Fullbright appointment. 


The Cooperative has some 30,000 members and 
30 branches. Its members grow arabica coffee 
on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro, which rises 
19,810 feet above sea level about 200 miles inland 
(west) from the Indian Ocean in Tanganyika 
Territory. Through the Native Coffee Board, the 
Cooperative marketed 5,000 tons of coffee, to a 
value of $4.5 million last year. This was the 
largest for any district in Tanganyika, the next 
largest being 777 tons from a European district. 
Tanganyika is a United Nations Territory, man- 
dated to British. 


According to the account of Miss Hoyt, the Co- 
op’s growth has been phenomenal. It was started 
some 20 years ago under British direction. Today 
all its officers are African. Coffee growing by 
natives was Originally discouraged by the European 
growers. One of the grounds was that natives 
would not fight insect pests. Today the native 

_ coffee acreages are in many instances better cared 
_ for than those of Europeans. The Union requires 
its members to spray, and has taught them how to 
do so. It also sells them the materials and agri- 
cultural implements for this at cost. Profits from 
coffee support an excellent agricultural school near 
Ke Moshi. . 
, Britain, to train in cooperative work for leadership 


Hy oe had also been initiated a among the a 
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3 “The Union en- 
eres to grow crops ae than coffee. 
rtly so that the cash intake of farmers 
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A number of boys have been sent to 


- leaders of native ability should be sele 


xclusively on one crop, and part. 
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and the Union furnishes good seed. It also pro- 
vides for the marketing of hides and skins, and 
there is a large sale of these.’’?) 


The difficulties and the darker side of the ef- | 
forts toward development of the African Coopera- 
tive are referred to in another passage of Miss } 
Hoyt: ‘Members blamed the economic dislocation 
of the 1930’s on the Union’s leadership. They § 
even burned their own buildings, shouting, ‘These | 
took our money away from us.’ The leaders | 
worked a long time to get understanding of the 
economic realities of world markets and to re- 
establish faith in the Co-op. Indeed, the complexi- 
ties of market structure is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to the success of such cooperatives.” 


The observer of the African Cooperative thinks 9 
there is no better method than cooperation, when §& 
it is under proper leadership, “to bridge the deep & 
gap between primitive and modern production”. 
She states: ‘“The worker can easily be persuaded to § 
believe he is being tricked, as in some cases he has 
been, for the benefit of someone else. Under 
cooperative organization, this suspicion is likely 
not to exist, especially when the offices are held 
by the people themselves. Also, educational pro- 
gtams which accompany economic development 
are most successful when, as in the case of co- 
operatives, the people to be educated have some 
part in the planning.” 


> a 


* 
The writer also discloses, in referring to the pres-_ 
ent Cooperative, a source of a good many of the 
difficulties, conflicts and failures of our dealings 5 
with other nations, friendly and unfriendly, i in re. 
cent years. She states: “In our enthusiasm for the 
development of backward countries and with o 3 et 
faith in our own good will, we have tended to 
overlook how the other person looks at us; to hin n 
we may be up to no good. Hence, it is extrem e 2 
ly important to work with rather than over the 
people we want to help, and from the outset de- 
velop them in the insight and plea needed 2 
accompany initiative.” 


The observer of the operations. of the Afti ; 
Cooperative has much Praise for its British 
ership because of its vision, sympathy and patie 

“It was part of that vision,” she says, “t 
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A Danger for British Catholics 


T it in the “Southern Cross” (April 16, 1952) 

of Capetown, South Africa, Douglas Hyde 
oses the possibility confronting Catholics in 
ingland of the necessity of withdrawing from the 
sritish Labor Party, if the left-wing leader of the 
arty, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Socialist M.P., becomes 
eader of the Party in the future. The British 
vriter refers to the Marxist educational back- 
round and the socialistic anti-clericalism of Bevan, 
is they are revealed in the latter’s book, “In Place 
f Fear”. Mr. Hyde states: 


“It seems to me particularly important for Cath- 
ics to understand Bevan, because he represents 
| growing trend within the Labor Party which is 
undamentally hostile to religion in general and 
o the Church in particular. In the past the Brit- 
sh Labor Party, despite its Socialistic aims, has 
een held to be one to which Catholics might 
elong with a clear conscience, for it sprang more 
tom Christian thought and idealism than from 
Marxism. In this it differed from the Socialist 
varties of most countries. The question is: What 
Ort of party would it be if it was led by Mr. 
3evan and his followers and if their outlook be- 
ame the official one of British socialism? The 


Justice Holmes and Human Rights 


[" is very much to be regretted that the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the United 
tates Supreme Court is often mentioned as one 
vho has been an honor to the legal profession in 
he United States. It is true that many of his 
mportant decisions, even when dissenting from 
lis associates, have been sound and have safe- 
suatded democratic rights and privileges. But 
vhen we are told that_he is an out and out prag- 
natist like John Dewey, when we learn that he 
ecognizes no extrinsic rights of the human per- 
onality, when it is asserted that he (Holmes) 
ooks upon immediate advantage as the sole criter- 
on of the validity of laws, then we can no longer 
ook upon him as one of the great lights of Ameri- 
an jurisprudence. | 

Teachers of law in Catholic institutions have a 
luty to protect their students from false moral, 
thical and legal teachings which stem from an 
cceptance of Holmes’ views. Catholic law stu- 
ts would do well to familiarize themselves with 
he true doctrine on essential moral rights, as 


pee 2 


opinion? — 


answer is to be found in Bevan’s book. ‘Insofar 
as I can be said to have had a political training at 
all, it has been in Marxism,’ he said.” 

Hyde refers to the background of Bevan, a prod- 
uct of a highly industrialized community in an 
area of South Wales, made ugly through the ex- 
ploitation of coal and steel. He lived through the 
embittering experience of mass unemployment, and 
attended adult-education classes conducted by 
left-wing organizations, where much of his mental 
formation took place. This was followed by twen- 
ty-three years as a Labor M.P. Bevan’s attitude 
toward freedom is typically Marxist, according to 
Hyde. ‘‘Freedom,” says Bevan in a typical passage, 
“is the by-product of economic surplus.” Religion 
is also rejected by Bevan as outmoded. With it 
he rejects the Christian pre-occupation with the 
individual, and thinks and talks only in terms of 
anonymous masses. Mr. Hyde expresses his ap- 
prehension: ‘‘For the British Labor Party to fall in- 
to the hands of leaders with such an outlook, 
would, therefore, be a significant victory for the 
forces hostile to everything for which the Church 
stands. And it would put the tens of thousands 
of Catholics who support it into a very difficult 
position.” 


they are discussed, for instance, in Monsignor 
Henry Parkinson’s “Primer of Social Science.” 
This book clearly shows that man has rights which 
are not given him by society, and which have not 
been discovered in the process of human evolu- 
tion, but are natural rights of the human personal- 
ity. 

However, it is well to add that what may be 
rightly called a “debunking process” concerning 
the place of Justice Holmes in American law, has 
displaced him from the pedestal to which his ad- 
mirers have lifted him. For if Holmes were right 
in his theory as to what constitutes the morality 
of law and conduct, then Stalin, who lords it 


over vast sections of the world’s population, might 
be considered a model for those striving for as-— 


cendency among world leaders. For according to 


Holmes, that is right and legal which here and 


now promises success. Is there any American man 
of law of sound mind who would endorse this 


Fr, ALBERT MuNTScH, Se ; 
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Catholic Social Week 


att year’s Italian Catholic Social Week is to 
be held at Turin September 21-27. The main 
theme will be “The undertaking [enterprise] in 
present-day economic life”. 
There will be papers on historic development, modern 


forms of undertaking and the foremost social and eco- 
nomic problems with respect to the modern undertaking. 


Promotion of Historical Truth 


MERICAN and German historians opened 

an eleven day conference in Grunswick, Ger- 
many, on May 12, to erase errors in history books. 
The conference was aimed at correcting distortions, 
omissions and misrepresentations of American his- 
tory and life in German textbooks and of German 
history in United States school books. 

Results and findings of a two-year study by American 
and German historians were presented to the conference, 
first of its kind. Other countries represented at the 
conference were Austria, Belgium, Denmark, England, 
France, Greece, Italy and Norway. 


Treland’s Industrial Development 


JSDUSTRIAL experts in Ireland, faced with 
the lack of raw materials for heavy industries 
at home and the difficulty of obtaining them 
- abroad, are stressing the necessity for basing any 
expansion in Ireland’s industrial production on 
the country’s greatest asset—the land. Light in- 
dustries, such as food processing, based on agri- 
cultural products which can be obtained cheaply 
and in almost unlimited quantities, are regard- 
ed as the soundest and most profitable method 
of giving the Irish economy that measure of in- 
dustrialization which is needed to offset the over- 
dependence on basic agriculture, to halt emigra- 
tion by increasing employment opportunities and 
to reduce the serious adverse trade balance by 
manufacturing at home many commodities which 
_have now to be imported. 
High on the list of agricultural products which can 
__ be used as the base for secondary industries is sugar 
_ beets. In terms of cash value to farmers, it is the 
_ third largest crop, being outstripped only by wheat and 


potatoes; in terms of acreage grown it ranks eighth. 
_ The crop is produced under a contract with the sole 


er, the Irish Sugar Company, and agreed to on be- 
f the growers by their organization. The con- 
ovides, among other things, for the payment of 


, 
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a legally enforceable price determined in advance of | 
the sowing of the crop and varying in a fixed ratio} 
with the sugar content of the roots. 


The Statist—April 26 | 


Inflation and Price Controls | 


CCORDING to the Bureau of Labor oe 

the new consumer index is at 188. Thisf 
means we must pay $1.88 for $1’s worth of goods 
bought in 1935-39. An advance of 1/10 of 1 pet-} 
cent in the week ending March 15 was reported} 
by the BLS. The Index was 1.9 percent abovel 
a year ago, and 10.5 percent over prices just be-| 
fore the Korean War began in June, 1950. 


Retail prices remained unchanged. Rents and mis- 
cellaneous goods went up. At the same time, Ellis! 
Arnall, price stabilizer, announced removal of price con-§ 
trols of 16 items now selling below ceilings. Arnallf 
said no wide-spread suspension of price controls is un 
der consideration, since 3/5 of all wholesale trade is 
at peak prices, and barely a fifth are at prices sig- 
nificantly below post-Korea highs. Arnall said price 
controls will be restored on any of the 16 commodities 
if its prices rise close to the suspended ceilings. Th 
suspended commodities include raw wool, cattle hides} 
calf skins, tallow, lard, crude cottonseed oil, crude soy-§ 
bean oil, burlap and alpaca. Raw wool is now selling at 
$1.50 a pound, with a ceiling of $2.66. Arnall said 
he was considering suspending controls on cotton and 
textiles. 


Youths in Labor Market 


BA SOCIAL phenomenon of recent years, which 

would provide the basis of an interesting 
study as to the causes involved, is the steady rise 
in employment of youths on a full-time or a part: 
time basis. The following item, taken from “The 
American Child”, published by the National Child 
Labor Committee, gives valuable facts and figures 
on this trend in one industrial community, Phila 
delphia. The article states in part: 


Youth employment has been rising steadily ir 
Philadelphia since the summer of 1950. Eact 


more employment certificates were issued th 
in the corresponding month of the previous year 


ae 
W 


the Employment Certificating Service of the Schoo’ 
District of Philadelphia reports. = 


The increase in certificates for full-time jobs_ 
84% for the year ending June 30, 1951, and 77% 
part-time jobs. The increase in certificates for f 
time jobs included 5,309 more 16 and 17 year « 
4 ye ; Wit a ee 
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vho entered the full-time labor market for the first time 
luting the year ending June 30, 1951, than during the 
revious year. These new full-time workers were evenly 
livided between boys and girls. Over half were 16 
eats Old; 29% were high school or vocational school 
sraduates; 71% were drop-outs, of whom 50% had 
ompleted the 9th or 10th grade. 


That employment for young people has remained high 
s evident from the fact that 3,677 more boys and girls 
inder 18 were legally employed full or part time on 
september 30, 1951, than on the same date in the pre- 
fous year. About one-half of the total of 15,798 
egally employed young people were working part time 
(7,157) and nearly 1,000. of these part-time workers 
were on one of the school work programs. 


International Control of Occupational 


Diseases 


HIRTY-SIX nations have notified the Interna- 

tional Labor Organization that they are in 
favor of international regulations to protect work- 
ers against health hazards in modern industry, 
ranging from radio-activity in atomic plants to the 
nerve-wracking vibration of penumatic drills. 


In replies to a questionnaire circulated to gov- 
ernments by the ILO, the countries recognized that 
certain ailments and disabilities arise from con- 
ditions of work and that they represent a danger 
to both workers and industry. 


The ILO questionnaire asked the countries 
whether they thought’ there should be some sort 
of international regulations to protect the health 
of workers in places of employment. It invited 
detailed suggestions. 


They said unanimously that international regu- 
ations were necessary. They said notification of 
sccupational diseases should be made compulsory 
and the manner of notification should be laid 
Jown by national laws. Some Governments said 
he ILO should prepare a schedule of notifiable 
diseases, which should also outline measures to 
prevent or reduce them. Thirty-one Governments 
said the regulations should be in the form of a 
‘ecommendation, while others were in favor of 
in international Convention on certain points. 


The replies are contained in a report which has been 
repared for one of the items to be considered by the 
ity fifth session of the International Labor Confer- 
nce, opening June 4, when government, employer and 
rorker delegates from sixty-five nations will assemble 


n Geneva. 


L.L.O. News) 
1) Vol. V. No. 2, April, 1952. 


Income of Families and Individuals, 1950 


CCORDING to “Facts on Women Workers”, 

a U. S. Dept. of Labor publication, in- 
comes of the 39,822,000 families in the United 
States in 1950 averaged $3,319, higher by $212 
than in 1949. ‘The median size of family was 3.18 
persons. 


Husband-and-wife families (husband head of 
family and wife present) numbered 34,556,000, 
with a median income of $3,446. In almost a 
fourth (22.8) percent) of these families the wife 
was in the paid labor force. For these families 
the income averaged $4,003, compared with $3,315 
for families in which the wife was not in the labor 
force. It is evident that the wife’s labor force ac- 
tivity is directly influenced by the inadequacy of 
the husband’s income. This influence is particu- 
larly marked in urban areas, where the proportion 
of working wives declined from about one-third 
of those whose husbands had incomes under $3,000 
to about one-tenth of those whose husbands had 
incomes of $6,000 or more. 

The median income of all families headed by a man 
was $3,435, almost 80 percent higher than the $1,922 
reported for families headed by a woman. This consider- 
able difference is probably due in large measure to the 
fact that many of these women did not plan to assume 
the responsibility of family support and were not well 
prepared for it. Median earnings in such families did 
not change significantly between 1945 and 1950, as 
contrasted with an increase of some $700 in husband- 
and-wife families. The explanation is that families 
headed by women tend to be much more dependent upon 
pensions, social security, alimony, or other types of rela- 
tively fixed incomes than are other families. 


Farm Wage Rates Increase 


| Boers wage rates in New York, continuing an 

upward trend, are substantially higher than a 
year ago, according to the federal-state report is- 
sued from the New York State Department of Ag- 
riculture and Markets. The reported April 1, 
1952, averages, compared with April 1, 1951 (in 
parentheses) are: Per month, with board and room 
in addition $116 (a year ago $104) ; per month, 
with house and usual perquisites furnished in ad- 
dition $158 ($142); per week with board and 
room in addition $31.75 ($29) ; per week, without 
board or room $41.50 ($39); per day without 
board or room $7.40 ($6.70); per hour, without 
board or room 98 cents (93 cents). Increases ina 
year ranged from five to 12 per cent in the various — 


‘classes and averaged about eight per cent. 
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It is emphasized that these are average figures. Farm 
wage rates vary considerably between individual farms 
and various areas of the State, depending on such fac- 
tors as the intrinsic ability of the workers, their com- 
petitive opportunities in other kinds of work, the type, 
productivity and location of the farms. 


Use of Atomic Energy 


ENA geese appears ill-prepared in many ways 
to use properly the benefits accruing from 
modern science. But we must at least hope that 
science will use its forces for the glory of God 
and the benefit of mankind, rather than for pure- 
ly destructive purposes. 

It has been known since atomic fission was 
accomplished that one of the most hopeful fields 
for the practical application of atom energy was 
in the propelling of ships. According to infor- 
mation contained in News of Norway, this hope 
may be approaching practical realization. 

Odd Dahl, designer of the Norwegian-Dutch 


uranium reactor at Kjeller, near Oslo, has de- 


clared that atom-powered ships today are on the 
verge of becoming a practical reality. Addressing 
the Oslo Polytechnical Society, Mr. Dahl showed 
several diagrams of atomic engines which he 
_ said were already capable of realization. 

The noted Norwegian engineer stressed that, 
contrary to popular misconceptions, atomic fuel 
is not expensive and it is available in vast quan- 
tities. ‘‘Before the end of this century,” Mr. 
Dahl observed, “something must be done to pave 


the way for exploiting these enormous fuel re- 


serves estimated to be six hundred times larger 


_ than the world’s coal and oil reserves combined.” 


Mr. Dahl stated that Norway's relatively extensive 
_ deposits of medium and low grade uranium ore now 
have been completely mapped. Before too long, when 
richer deposits elsewhere in the world have been ex- 
sted, Norway's uranium resources will assume great- 
portance, he said. 


_ ture is fertilized regularly and receives the ben: 
of good grazing management, ; ccordin 


Sources of Iron Ore 


wae etnies to Steel Facts, published by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, there is no 
shortage of iron ore reserve in this country. How- f 
ever, a number of other countries have also served } 
as sources of supply for the U. S. steel industry 
in recent years. =f 
In our country steps are being taken to sup-} 
plement the remaining high grade, direct-ship- jj 
ping ores of the Lake Superior open-pit mines. § 
One of the principal steps in which progress 1s 
being made concerns the problem of turning hard 
taconite rock, containing a relatively low amount } 
of iron, into a usable product by crushing, grind- ¥j 
ing, concentrating and other processing. A giant 
ore crusher, weighing over 600 tons and capable 
of crushing 3,500 tons of taconite an hour, is 
being built in Minnesota. Several new plants for 
processing Lake Superior ore are operating or 
are being built. New ore vessels are in construc- 
tion or under contract to be built on the Lakes. 
New and deeper mines will be opened.. All told, 
the iron and steel industry will spend hundreds of 
millions of its own dollars for ore expansion. a 


| 


| 


New sources of ore are being developed in Ontario, 
Labrador, Peru and other South American countries. 
The first ore came from Venezuela in March of 1951. 
The record high imports of foreign ore last year ca me 
principally from Chile (3.1 million tons); Sweden. 
(2.8 million); Canada, (2.2 million); and Brazil 
(1.2 million). Venezuela rose to fifth with about 
712,000 tons, followed by Algeria, British West 
Africa, Mexico, Tunisia and Liberia. — 


SS ; 

Pasture is still an orphan among farm cro 

despite the need for more feed to meet the 
tion’s expanding demands for more live 
products. : «i 

_ Grasslands get “only a lick anda prom 

soil care. Only one out of every six acres « 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ARCHBISHOP MESSMER-I 


HEN Bishop Bayley came to the new dio- 

cese of Newark as its first bishop, he came 
0 a State that could boast of hoary Princeton and 
toried Rutgers, but all New Jersey had no Cath- 
lic college. He himself had been a member of the 
vealthy, cultured, Protestant aristocracy and an 
Uumnus of Amherst. Convinced that class con- 
ciousness was strong in America, Bayley conclud- 
-d that the best way to impress Protestants was 
0 elevate the social condition of Catholics. 


A year after his arrival he opened a college at 
Madison which he named Seton Hall in honor 
»f his aunt, Elizabeth Seton. It weathered the de- 
ression of 1857 very well, but in 1860 the Bishop 
noved it to South Orange where it continued to 
lourish despite the difficulties consequent upon 
he Civil War. The first president is still widely 
cnown as dynamic Bishop McQuaid of Rochester. 
dis friend, the equally conservative Archbishop 
-orrigan of New York, is also numbered among 
he pioneer presidents. Like many early insti- 
utes of this period Seton Hall was a combination 
seminary and college with the latter part pre- 
lominating. 

To this college-seminary youthful Father Mess- 
ner came one autumn day in 1871. Born on Aug- 
ist 29, 1847, in the little undistinguished Swiss 
village of Goldach, not far from Lake Constance, 
1e received the name of his father, Sebastian. The 
atter, a farmer and inn keeper, had managed to 
idvance himself financially and intellectually with- 
mut the benefit of formal higher education. Be- 
ides enjoying local prestige he represented his 
listrict in the General Assembly. He and his 
wife, née Rosa Baumgartner, had five children, 
he first of whom was Sebastian. 


’ After attending the village school he spent three 
years at the Realschule in Rorschach. Here he met 
Itto Zardetti, a native of Rorschach, who became 
1 staunch, life-long friend. From 1861 to 1866 
4 studied at St. George College near St. Gall, 
d upon finishing his classical studies he matricu- 
red at the University of Innsbruck. For five 
s he- immersed himself in philosophy and 
logy in the capital of the Tyrol which is wa- 
d by the meandering Inn and enclosed by the 
ring Austrian Alps. For the stripling in his 
utane they were years of quiet assimilation—for 


orld they were hectic and highly conse-— 
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In the United States both North and South 
were recuperating from the Civil War. In Europe, 
Protestant Prussia inflicted defeat upon Catholic 
Austria and four years later France, traditionally 


a Catholic country, fell victim to Prussia. With 
France engaged on her northern boundary, Italy 
annexed Rome, and Pope Pius IX became a pris- 
oner in the Vatican. But while the ecclesiastical 
outlook for Europe grew gloomier, Messmer 
dreamed more and more of the United States. 
This nation, new in years and new in ideals, was 
a topic of general conversation, and Messmet’s 
interest was intensified when Bishop Bayley came 
to Austria to recruit priests for New Jersey. In 
view of his later career, it is interesting to note 
that in 1862 Messmer had assisted Bishop Henni 
of Milwaukee at some pontifical function!) in 
St. George, when the latter visited his fatherland 
in connection with his trip to Rome to attend the 
canonization of the Japanese martyrs. When Bay- 
ley accepted Messmer he promised to make him 
a professor of theology. On July 23, 1871, Mess- 
mer was ordained at Innsbruck by the retired mis- 
sionary to India, Bishop Zuber, O.F.M. Cap., 
and a week later he offered his first Mass at 
Goldach. Youthful Father Zardetti, just twenty- 
four years old, preached the sermon. On October 
4 of the same year Messmer docked in New York, 
and soon he mounted the rostrum in New Jersey 
where he spent eighteen years teaching Sacred 
Scripture, Canon Law, and sundry other branches. 


Parenthetically it can be remarked that it was 
not long before the professor’s attention was di- 
rected to Wisconsin. His younger brother, Joseph, 
who had given up the “Rietli’” which he inherit- 
ed from his father, came to the United States to. 
enter the religious life. Early in 1875 the pro- — 
fessor introduced him to the Capuchins who had hse 
assumed some obligations in New York, and it = 
was not long before he went to Mt. Calvary, near — Werte 
Fond du Lac, where two Swiss pioneers had es- 
tablished the order in the late 1850’s.*) After 
his ordination Father Gabriel, as he came to be 
known, was assigned to work in Milwaukee. He _ 
stayed there seven years being, unconsciously as 
it were, the humble precursor of his more famous . _ 
brother. | | se 


vey as + 
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1) The Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 4,1980. 
2) Celestine N. Bittle, A Romance of Lady Povert 
The History of the Province of St. Joseph of the 
puchin Order in the United States (Milwaukee, 1! 
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Besides being academically interested in Canon 
Law the older brother acquired considerable prac- 
tical information. In 1883 he published Praxis 
Synodalis for the provincial council of New York. 
Though little more than a pamphlet based upon 
Gavantus, it saw more than one edition and ap- 
parently filled a need. Prior to the third plenary 
council of Baltimore he was appointed to the board 
of theologians which drafted the agenda; during 
the council he served as one of the secretaries; 
and later he and Dr. O’Connell edited its conclu- 
sions. In recognition of this, Pope Leo XII con- 
ferred upon him the title, Doctor of Divinity. Rich 
in prestige he next published an English trans- 
lation of Father Droste’s German treatise en- 
titled, Canonical Procedure in Disciplinary and 
Criminal Cases of Clerics. A Systematic Com- 
mentary on the “Instructio S. C. Epp. et Reg., 
1880.’ The actual translating, however, was done 
by a priest in Covington. Messmer merely adapt- 
ed it to American conditions and in the preface 
he expressed his preference for English rather 
than Latin terminology. 


All along Messmer kept in touch with pas- 
toral.work. He did not become a specialist. Be- 
ing a German speaking Swiss he automatically 
found his way to the large German element in 
the diocese. Prominent among its leaders was 
Father Godfried Prieth, a Tyrolese who had been 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church in Newark since 1855. 
Messmer went to this church every week to help 
with pastoral chores and when Prieth died he 
succeeded him fot a year. Besides working in 
this large parish he also was pastor of St. Leo’s 
Church in Irvington for two and a half years. 
This parish was organized in the neighborhood of 
Seton Hall and for a time the college chapel served 
as the parish church. Later he cared for St. 
Venantius Church in Orange which likewise was 
a new parish.*) Next he was to become less a 
pastor and more a professor. But not for long. 


In 1889 the rector of the Catholic University 
of America was in Europe trying to assemble a 
faculty for his embryonic school. He had hoped 
to secure a Roman as professor of Canon Law 
but while visiting in the eternal city he was urged 
to take Messmer for that post. When the latter 
received Keane’s cablegram he consulted two anti- 
podal characters: Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
~ 8) Scattered references are made to Messmer in 


Joseph M. Flynn, The Catholic Church in New Jersey 
(Morristown, 1904). 
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bishop Corrigan. To the latter he confided that 
the position would suit his taste. Both agreed 
that Messmer would be a good man so without 
delay he cabled his acceptance.*) On August 
7, 1889, Messmer left for Rome where he spent 
eight months studying Canon Law and in June 
of 1890 he received the degree, Doctor of Canon 
Law. 

No sooner had the university opened its doors 
when it became involved in bitter controversies 
which divided Catholic opinion, clerical as well 
as lay. The press soon bracketed professors as 
conservative or liberal, and as the Germans gen- 
erally belonged to the former group it 1s no-sur- 
prise to find Messmer numbered among them. 
Yet he was diplomatic enough not to become 
bitterly polemical even though he reviewed 
the current controversial literature at length in the 
newly founded American Ecclesiastical Review.) 
Besides being harassed by household hostilities the 
professors were deflated by a lack of listeners. 
In the third year of the university's existence only 
33 students, most of whom were not priests, at- 
tended the lectures of the faculty of theology— 
and that in a school which was to serve the nation 
and feature graduate work.®) 


After teaching slightly more than a year Mess- 
mer was named Bishop of Green Bay. Arch- 
bishop Katzer relayed the news to him but it 
did not come entirely as a surprise. Far from 
being elated he asked Denis O’Connell, rector 
of the American College in Rome, to avert his 
appointment because he regarded it as imprudent 
to remove men from the university after they had 
been trained for classroom work. Believing it 
easy to find a Bishop for Green Bay he asked both 
Gibbons and Corrigan to try to defeat his promo- 
tion. Bishop Keane, the rector, who did his best 
to keep him, was later represented as having 
machinated to ease him out of the university. 
When he wrote to Green Bay about this, Messmer. 
replied affably but made unpleasant references 
to the faculty. At the moment when the univer- 
sity was trying to replace Messmer, Archbishop 
Ireland lectured Keane: ‘You must educate ce 


professors: and then hold on to them—making 


4) Patrick Henry Ahern, The Catholic Universi 
of America 1887-1896 The Rectorship of John J. Kea 
(Washington, 1948), pp. 23-4. ) d 
_5) The American Ecclesiastical Review, Feb 18% 
pp. 104-119; April 1892, pp. 279-298. a 

6) Ahern, op,:cit., piy24, | ; 
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bishops only of those who are not worth keeping 
as professors,”””) 


Messmer received the news of his appointment 
late in 1891, but he dallied until the Holy Father 
commanded him to accept. In order to continue 
on the rostrum as long as possible he deferred his 
consecration until the fourth Sunday of Lent. 


For his consecrator Messmer selected a friend 
of student days who had followed him to America, 
Otto Zardetti. The latter had served successively 
as professor in St. Francis Seminary, as vicar gen- 
eral of Bishop Marty in the Dakotas, and as Bishop 
of St. Cloud.) When Messmer chose a place to 
be consecrated he again looked backward. He had 
worked in St. Peter's parish, Newark, and it was 
there that he wanted to be consecrated. The 
Strains of Singenberger’s Ecce Sacerdos heralded 
the great event and Bishop Mc Quaid of Roches- 
ter, long connected with Seton Hall and the most 
obstreperous opponent of the Catholic University, 
Occupied the pulpit. The co-consecrators were 
Bishop Keane of the University and Bishop Wig- 
ger, formerly of Seton Hall. 


Messmer proceeded to Milwaukee where he 
called on Archbishop Katzer and visited the sem- 
inary. He was installed in his See before Holy 
Week in 1892. He found the diocese in fair 
condition considering that it was just twenty-four 
years old. Since it included 120,000 faithful and 
over 100 priests, it was far from small even though 
it was far from the urbane Atlantic coast. He 
was to be its fourth Bishop for eleven years, 
but few noteworthy things occurred in that time. 
He had to cope with “Archbishop Vilatte’, an 
adventurer who had been ordained an “‘old Cath- 
olic’” priest in Switzerland and had secured 
schismatic episcopal consecration in Ceylon. For 
a time he was linked to the Episcopal diocese of 
Fond du Lac and tried to proselyte the Belgians 
northeast of Green Bay. Later he tried to build 
up a following among disaffected Poles through- 
out the nation and he consecrated a schismatic 
bishop for them. To offset the influence of 


Vilatte, Messmer invited Premonstratensians from 


Holland to take over the churches in that area. 
Besides undoing his misdeeds they endowed the 
diocese with the very reputable St. Norbert’s Col- 
lege at De Pere. The affair brought Messmer 
and Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, into close con- 


© 7) Ibid., pp. 50-1; 159. 
BB. J: Blied, “The Most Rev. Otto Zardetti (1847- 
”, Salesianum, April 1947, pp. 54-63. . 
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tact because Vilatte was wily enough to play the 
two against each other for his own purposes.”) 


Already in 1892 Messmer built St. Aloysius 
Institute at Sevastopol, a hamlet north of Sturgeon 
Bay. Since he paid for this personally it prob- 
ably represents the gifts he received at the time of 
his consecration. St. Aloysius accommodated for- 
ty boarders, who received instruction from Sisters 
in German, English, or French as the needs of 
each case demanded. Thanks to this establish- 
ment parents living more or less in the diaspora 
could have their children prepared for the sacra- 
ments at little cost.1°) 


On May 5, 1899, the Bishop issued a long letter 
on matrimony which was occasioned by the new 
Wisconsin law on marriage licenses. After sum- 
marizing the requirements of that law he went 
on to discuss the church law on impediments, de- 
claration of nullity, fictitious consent, the publi- 
cation of the banns and so forth. 


In 1896 Father Fox, his vicar general, resumed 
publication of the Avnals of St. Joseph which had 
been interrupted. When the magazine was taken 
to the post office in Green Bay it was refused 
second class mailing privileges. Believing that 
there was a misunderstanding Messmer appealed 
to Senator Vilas who quickly had the matter ad- 
justed.*?) From the correspondence it appears that 
he had been on friendly, though not intimate, 
terms with the senator. He avoided politics care- 
fully but when Leon Czolgosz assassinated Presi- 
dent McKinley he stated in St. John’s Church, 
Appleton, that it was a great mistake to allow 
anarchists to hold meetings.1?) Their conven- 
ticles culminate in tragedy and the people who 
allow such assemblies are not without guilt. 


The same year that Messmer came to Green 
Bay the first Catholic Summer School was held 
in New London, Connecticut. 


lectures on subjects of interest to Catholics. Com- 
bining instruction with recreation the project 


9) Joseph Marx and B. J. Blied, “Joseph René 
Vilatte”, Salesianum, Jan., April, July, 1942. 


10) The Catholic Church in Wisconsin, ed. by Harry 


H. Heming (Milwaukee, 1898), pp. 987-8. 


Messmer like Katzer, his predecessor, kept up a 


correspondence with the Ludwig Mission Society, which 
sent contributions both to the diocese and to individual 
parishes. Theodore Roemer, “Munich and Green Bay,” 
Salesianum, April 1940, pp. 76-83. 


Despite the im- 
pressive, academic name, it consisted merely of © 


11) The three letters are among the Vilas papers : ix 


in the Ms. collection of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
city, Madison, Wi / 


1s. ; yaa 
12) The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee), Sept. 21, 1901. =a 
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quickly became popular. One day a few literati 
met at Dr. Egan’s cottage near Notre Dame and 
decided to sponsor a similar event in the West. 
Madison was selected as the site for the annual 
meetings which began in 1895 and they were even 
honored by the attendance of the apostolic dele- 
gate. In the inner sanctum, however, the very 
first series of lectures had serious repercussions 
and securing speakers for the ensuing years was 
not a painless task. 


Father Zahm of Notre Dame, chairman of the 
committee on study and lectures, invited Fathers 
O’Gorman and Pace of the Catholic University to 
deliver lectures. Messmer, the president of the 
organization, had not been consulted and upon 
hearing of this arrangement he wrote to O'Gorman 
on January 20, 1896: 


“We laid it down as a tule last year not to 
engage, or invite any professor from the University 
for our platform. Again, having been exposed 
to a great deal of incrimination last year on ac- 
count of Dr. Zahm’s expression on the evolution 
of man, we have to be much more careful this 
year to have no theories or opinions put forth 
from our boards which would not find accept- 
ance with all. For this reason myself and others 
objected at once to arrangement made by Dr. 
Zahm. But to relieve him of his delicate position 
we compromised by instructing him to inform you 
of the sentiments of the Board and to ask you— 
in case you still desire to lecture to us—to choose 
a subject where there will be no danger of ad- 
vancing theories or opinions which would or might 
involve the school into difficulties or contro- 
versies.’’1?) 


The same day Messmer asked Pace to cancel 
his engagement adding that: “Whatever each 
one’s private opinion may be, the fact cannot be 
denied that the Catholic University and its pro- 

_ fessors and rector are not looked upon with favor 
by many of our Catholics.’’1*) 


_ Zahm lost no time in prodding Pace on to 
ignore Messmer. He had arrogated to himself 
undue authority and the interests of the Univer- 
Messmer was no doubt 
chagrined when he learned that Ireland had just 
succeeded in making O’Gorman bishop of Sioux 
Falls,°) but he could not have been surprised 


13) Ahern, op. cit., pp. 157-8. 


_ 14) Ibid., p, 158 . 
15) Ibid., p. 158. According to Ireland, strenuous 
ts were made 
% pa es Pa 


/ 
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that Bishop Keane turned against him. In*com- 
pensation he was probably solaced by the fact 
that just then the Apostolic Delegate was with- 
drawing from the liberals and moving toward the 
conservatives. More than that, in 1896 Bishop 
Keane was removed in parlous fashion from the 
rectorship. Four years later—as Archbishop of 
Dubuque—he came uncomfortably close to Green 
Bay. 

In the interim Messmer signed the joint letter 
of the Bishops of the Milwaukee province’®) which 
charged that unorthodox Americanism had been 
percolating through the United. States, but since 
the opponents of this minority view vented their 
wrath mostly upon Archbishop Katzer, his suf- 
fragans were overlooked. 


When Katzer died in 1903 the pallium fell up- 
on the co-signer in Green Bay. He and his pre- 
decessor had a number of things in common. 
Katzer was a born Austrian; Messmer had been 
educated in Austria. Both had been professors 
in America; both were conservative; both ad- 
vanced from Green Bay to the metropolitan see. 
Simultaneously Denis O’Connell became rector of 
the Catholic University. Twenty years ago the two 
had worked together at the council of Baltimore 
and meanwhile Messmer had seen this protegé 
of Gibbons rise to head the American College in 
Rome and he also saw him removed in uncom- 
plimentary fashion. With that background Mess- 
mer felt free to speak his mind. On January 
26, 1904, he wrote: 


“I was angry with you, very angry, for the 
prominent and active part you took in the so- 
called liberal movement of American prelates. 
Common report, never contradicted, had it that 
you were the most active and influential agent 
of that party in Rome. True, I never doubted 
your good intention, but on the other hand I 
had my firmly set convictions regarding the con- 
sequences of that movement upon the Church in 
America. As I thought and felt, so felt thousands 
of our German Catholics, as you know. Your. 
appointment as rector of the University came as 
a shock to them, when they had just somewhat 
recovered from the resentment against the Uni- 
versity caused by the treatment of Dr. Schroeder 
(God rest his soul). But I am glad to say that the 
assurances publicly made immediately after yo 
appointment by men connected with the Univer- 


16) The Review (St. Louis), Ju 27, 1899, gives i : 
text of the letter. : ” m ‘ 7 raed i 
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ty that henceforth the management of that 
stitution would show more consideration towards 
1e views and feelings of the German Catholics, 
nd especially that the officials and professors of 
1€ university would keep off from any party 
1overments in the American Church, has put a 
uietus upon their fears,’’+") 


Messmer hastened to approve the suggestion 
nat a German-American priest serve as vice- 
sctor, and he submitted several names for the 
ost. None was appointed and the German 
coups remained unfriendly to the University. 
fessmer recommended that the professors avoid 
vil and ecclesiastical politics but two years later 
oth he and Ireland curtly informed the univer- 
ty that they were not sending any more priest 
sudents. The proper training simply was not 
vailable.1*) Messmer went on to cite the decree 
£ the president of the University of Wisconsin, 
tharles Van Hise, that no professor could do out- 


117) Colman J. Barry, The Catholic University of 
imerica: The Rectorship of Denis J. O’Connell (Wash- 
sgton, 1905), p. 200. 

118) Ibid., p. 175. 
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side work such as tutoring or practice law and 
retain his position on the faculty. 


Writing to Gibbons, Messmer said he had heard ' 


that O’Connell was interfering too much. “He 
may have too small or narrow an idea of a univer- 
sity professor and its faculty. They ought to be 
given the greatest liberty, and the several faculties 
ought to enjoy as much ‘home rule’ as possible.’’1%) 
A few months earlier he had written: 

“While each professor controls his own class, 
the collective work is controlled by the faculties, 
not by the rector nor by anyone on the staff. The 
senate and faculties make the laws and rules for 
the university and the several departments; the 
rector will direct their execution. I often think 
the rector’s position is much like that of the presi- 
dent of the United States. Nor is he a mere 
executive. He makes the rules and issues orders; 
but under the laws. He may and ought often to 
take the initiative in proposing new legislation, 
general or specific; but he leaves it to congress 
to decide.’’*°) 

Fr. B. J. Biiep, PH.D. 


19) [bid., p. 139, n. 90. 
20) Ibid., pp. 138-9. 


Baal: Reviews’ and Notes 


“The Breviary as Hourly Prayer”, Chapter III, will 
be remembered by readers of Orate Fratres. But to 
many, I think the historical-redemptive background and 
the special prayer thought, suggested by both the mystery 


and the time of the day, will be a new concept. Care-— 


ful study of this thought will enable him who prays the 
Office to a 
background for that hour’ (p. 31), which can stimu- 
late the imagination and thereby increase devotion. A 
simple schema of these leading thoughts of the hours 
is given at the close of the chapter. 


into which ever ots vera 
The Divine Office too univ 
"eens oe Se 


Aas each hour equipped with “a pictorial — Pe 


. 


t is a help, but it att 
must not become too definite and restrictive a frame 
element of the hour must be yon { 
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anid more difficult point, “learning to pray the psalms ; 
“We must make the content of the psalm the form into 
which we pour our personal prayer.” “The Psalter is 
like a harp that one must learn to play” (P. 62) 54a 
me this section of the work is most vital. To know the 
literal meaning of a psalm is not enough. We must 
learn to know the mystical meaning as indicated by the 
liturgical use of the psalm and reflected in the com- 
mentaries of the Fathers. Mother Church receives these 
sacted songs from the Old Testament recognizing that 
they were written especially for her. It is for us, chil- 
dren of the Church, to learn how to pray them in the 
fullness of the Christian meaning. Then only will we 
be singing the inspired songs as we ought. The author 
gives a study of several familiar psalms which may 
serve as a guide for the reader’s further study. Other 
constituent elements of the Office are treated in order 
which will be found helpful toward appreciative under- 
standing. 


The second half of the work is devoted to the Spirit 
of the Breviary. Here we see how the Divine Office 
is “the breathing of the Mystical Body’, how “the 
Breviary and the Mass form a unit: the spiritual, litur- 
gical day’. Most current writing on the Liturgical year 
limits its scope to the propets of the Mass. But it is 
in the Divine Office that we find Mother Church ex- 
panding and completing her expression of the mystery 
celebrated. ‘“The Mass may be compared to the sun in 
the Christian day, a sun around which the hours of the 
Church’s common prayer rotate like seven planets’ (P.9). 
The Chapters on the Office of various seasons and 
greater feasts reveal the inexhaustible riches of Mother 
Church’s prayer. These commentaries will be most fruit- 
fully read as feast or season occur. The reading suggests 
the desire of finding more emphasis on the Divine 
Office in writings on the Church Year. 


The final Chapter considers the problem of the 
Breviary and the Laity. Father Parsch offers a sug- 
gestion of a Breviary for the Laity in the vernacular, con- 
taining Matins of one Nocturn, Lauds and Vespers. His 
observation will be of much interest to those engaged 
in promoting the Liturgical Apostolate. 


A young man of our parish is about to be ordained 
to the Subdeaconship. On that blessed day he will be 
deputed by Mother Church to the sacred duty of praying 
the Divine Office. I am happy to have a timely gift for 
him, ‘The Breviary Explained”, which will-guide him 
safely toward an appreciation of the Church’s Daily 
' Prayer, an appreciation which we still struggle to attain. 


FR, CHARLES P. SCHMITT 


Greenstock, David L., S.T.D., Be Ye Perfect. Herder, 
ai 1952, 362 pages. $5.00. | 


_ The author himself tells us what this purpose in this 
volume is: ‘‘. . . an attempt has been made to outline 
the theological truths which form the basis of all per- 
fection as far as they are known, because spiritual per- 


_ fection can be built up only on the basis of dogmatic 


_ theology. One of the most fatal mistakes in the spirit- 
ual life is the divorce of piety from truth. When that 


‘Sctibes group counseling, the use of play-materials in 


happens, any aberrations are possible. On the contra 
while devotion and theology go hand in hand the 
can be no chance of error...” [italics mine} (page 351 


His purpose is carefully carried out by analyzing # 
several topics of perfection in 24 chapters. The met! 
od of treatment, though thorough, is not filled wi 
technical terms and rather tends to the popular style. 


By distinguishing between essential and accident 
perfection Doctor Greenstock has helped to clarify b 
outline for the reader. Pages 244 and the followir 
give an illuminating discussion of the great regard Gc 
gives those who strive for and attain perfection. Th 
also give an excellent plan for orientating life in acco 


with God’s wiill. 


A suggestion for improving the book in subseque 
editions would be to condense some of the controversi 
topics and in their place have a more elaborate discu 
sion of the place of the Mass and the Sacraments (€ 
pecially confession—which is omitted in the chapte 
and index) as the primary means of perfection. 


An encouraging tone is preserved throughout the boo 
This appears especially in the chapter on the call to pe 
fection, in which the author shows that all are called 
perfection. 

JOHN JoLin, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 


Notes 


N° Pope of modern times has spoken so comprehe 
sively and persuasively on the problems of the wor 
during his pontificate as Pope Pius XII. A recently pu 
lished volume, ‘‘Guide to the Documents of Pius X 
(1939-1949)""1) gives a bibliography and description 
the addresses of the present Pope delivered in five 
six languages during the first decade of his pontifica 
The volume is a valuable reference book for librari 
and all promoters of Catholic action. r 


Counseling in Catholic life and education. | 
Charles A. Curran. New York, Macmillan Co., 195 
462 pages, $4.50. 


Commenting on the contents of this volume in t 
preface, Cardinal Tisserant states: “At last Catho 
counselors, and teachers of counselors, have a bo 
that integrates sound psychology with Catholic mo 
teaching and Thomistic doctrine. This book trains 
counselor to help the individual deal with his disorder 
impulses and motives, and solve his problems w 


_ confidence, courage, and insight. It teaches the cov 


selor the skills to draw from the client the necess: 
information, helps him avoid faulty processes. It « 


terviewing children, gives many detailed excerpts - 
interviews—both successful and unsuccessful. A 
cellent book which will ‘have a significant and 
portant role in the work of the Catholic Apostolate’ 


—_—_—— ’ %3 ’ ry 
1) Compiled by Sr. M; Claudia, I.H.M., N 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1951, 229 49) With fs 
by Cardinal Mooney. Price $6.00. = 
BS <u 
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THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


piscopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 

resident, Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. 

rst Vice-President, James H. Zipf, Missouri. 

cond Vice-President, Rev. Albert Henkes, Texas. 

uird Vice-President, Francis J. Trageser, Pennsylvania. 

nurth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

eneral Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 

scording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

reasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

arshal, Mathias Backer, Missouri. 


rustees: Harry Jacobsmeyer and Arthur H. Hanne- 
brink, St. Louis, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, San An- 
tonio, Texas; William A. Boerger, Minnesota; 
Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif.; Joseph 
H. Holzhauer, Wisconsin; T. J. Arnold, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J. 


oard of Directors: Dr. Gordon Tierney, Minnesota; 
Peter Mohr, Kansas; John A. Bell, Wisconsin; 
Charles Reinhard, Connecticut; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Texas; Charles P. Kraft, New Jersey; Jos. 
H. Gervais, New York; C. Jos. Lonsdorf, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Wm. H. 
ie New Haven, Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, 
inn. 


on. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y., 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
F. W. Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIl.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Rev. Victor Suren, Director, Central 
Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the Generel Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 


All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and F'unds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


"TO LAUNCH A MIGHTY REAWAKENING..-” 


| ag Central Verein has long made it a practice to 
tally its membership at conventions under the inspir- 
‘ion of a motto. It is intended that the motto select- 
1 will furnish the general theme of the convention. 
fence it is always selected with great care and dis- 
‘imination from official documents issuing from the 
ighest authority in the Church. As far as we know, 
very motto for a national meeting of the Verein has 
cen taken from some papal pronouncement. 


This practice is entirely fitting and proper. The 
ope and the bishops comprise the divinely established 
nd divinely guided teaching authority of the Church,— 
er magisterium. From the Church’s magssterium we 
sarn the truths by which we must live. It is thus the 
‘entral Verein endeavors to conduct its deliberations 
nd discussions on the important problems of the day 
nder the influence of the Church’s teaching power. 
Jur organization realizes that in this way alone can 
ve be secure from error. But not only are we safe 

our conclusions, if they are derived from the official 
| ee of the highest teaching authority in 
ne Church; we also thereby direct our attention and 
forts to the questions and problems which should 
cern us. If we follow the guidance of our spirit- 
hepherds closely and faithfully, we shall not be 
tracted from the real issues which should claim our 

tion. The Verein has won distinction for being 
of all social and moral problems; it has merited 
inction only through its unswerving fidelity to 
ance given in the teachings of the popes and 


the bishops. The regular use of a convention motto, 
which is always derived from official sources, serves 
as a reminder to our members that strict conformity 
to Catholic principles alone points the way to the 
solution of all problems. 


The motto for our Ninety-Seventh Convention is a 
stirring appeal from the address of Pope Pius XII to 
the faithful of Rome, delivered on February 11 of this 
year. It is as follows: “To launch a mighty reawaken- 
ing of thought and action.” While the Holy Father 
on this occasion was speaking to the Catholics of Rome, 
of whom he is Bishop, it must be understood that 
the impact of his ardent appeal for a spiritual and 
moral renascence is expected to be felt on all society 
the world over. For, His Holiness was not asking for 
something which Rome alone needed; it is an apostate 
world needs to return to God. ; 


Since the Central Verein has as its ultimate objective 
the restoration of a Christian social order, it is ex- 
pected that the Holy Father’s plea for a “mighty te- 
awakening of thought and action” to speed the advent 
of such an order will meet with an alert response on 
the part of all our members. The Sovereign Pontiff’s 
words in this instance constitute a singularly happy con- 
vention motto. Is it not one of the primary purposes 
of a convention to re-enkindle flagging zeal, to reawaken 


lethargic spirits and to inspire to higher ideals and 


nobler achievements souls that have grown weaty with 
a year’s toil? But we are praying that this year’s Con- 


vention will effect a deeper “reawakening” than or- — 


\ 


dinarily. The world crisis has broadened to unpre- 
cedented proportions. The challenge of the hour calls 
for nothing less than the best from each of us. May 
the Holy Father’s strong appeal be the inspiration for 
renewed effort on the part of all our members, par- 
ticularly those who will attend the St. Louis Conven- 
tion. 


Thoroughly Catholic 


T is known that in the earlier days of the Central 

Verein’s history—probably in the sixties, seventies 
and eighties of the last century—the liberal, non-Cath- 
olic German element referred to the members of the 
Central Verein and their organizations as the “Kirchen- 
deutsch”. Liberally translated, this means “the Ger- 
man Catholics who stick close to the Church in their 
principles and standards of action.” This interesting 
designation, which was meant by the non-Catholic Ger- 
mans as a term of reproach, was really a very honorable 
title to be applied to the members of the CV from 
their own point of view, and should be recalled and 
valued also by all the members and organizations of the 
Verein throughout our country even today. To be named 
the “Church Catholics” by the enemies, or at least by 
those cool in their attitude to the Church, was a praise- 
worthy title indeed. 


It is important at the present time to recall this 
traditional nearness to the Church and her representa- 
tives that has characterized the CV and also the women’s 
Branch, the NCWU. It is especially important to recall 
that quite a number of State Branches and local units 
of the CV and NCWU have official mandates to engage 
in. Catholic Action, obtained from the Ordinaries in 
whose dioceses they labor. The pamphlet on “The 
Central Verein: History, Aim and Scope’, which was 
recently reprinted, states (p. 14): ‘“The real index of 
episcopal approval, however, lies in the fact that the 
Bishops’ Committee at their annual conclave in 1936 
granted the Central Verein an Official Mandate to 
engage in Catholic Action—the first American lay or- 
ganization so honored.” 


According to the records of the Central Bureau, 21 
ordinaries in 10 states have granted these official man- 
dates to our organizations between 1936 and 1941. The 
States and number of Ordinaries which granted these 
official mandates during that time were: New York, 6; 
Missouri, 4; Arkansas, 2; Illinois, 2; Wisconsin, 2; 
Connecticut, 1; Kansas, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Indiana, 1. 


It is interesting and valuable, in taking stock of our 
work at this time of the approaching national and 


_ state conventions, to try to recall and evaluate how well 


we have lived up to the confidence reposed in our 
Organizations and members by these Ordinaries, since 


‘that time. Have we been in the forefront of Catholic 


Jay action in these dioceses, as these mandates suggest 


we should be? In some cases, perhaps, but not in all. 


At any rate, we must persevere in the program of 


charity and Catholic social action as the Catholic Central 


Verein approaches nearer to its centenary, which is 


_ to be commemorated in 1955. 
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Convention Calendar 


ig ETS Central Verein and National Catho. 
Women’s Union: National Conventions, St. Lou 


Mo., August 16-20. Convention headquarters: Hot 


Sheraton. 

CV and NCWU of Connecticut: Waterbury, Ju 
7-8. Religious services in Immaculate Concepti 
Church; all business sessions in Town Hall. 

Catholic State League and NCWU of Texas: Shin 
July 15-17. 

CU and NCWU of Pennsylvania: Scranton, St. Mary 
Assumption Parish, July 18-20. 

CV and NCWU of New York: Utica, St. Joseph’s at 
St. Mary’s Parishes, August 30-September 1. 

CU and NCWU of Missouri: Herman, dates pendin 

CV and NCWU of Minnesota: Mankato, Sts. Pet 
and Paul Parish, September 21-23. 


Archbishop Ritter to Pontificate 


at Convention 


] ES keeping. with the best traditions of the Centt 
Verein, the forthcoming Ninety-Seventh Annu 
Convention in St. Louis will be inaugurated with 
Solemn Pontifical Mass. His Excellency Archbishc 
Joseph E. Ritter has graciously consented to be t 
Celebrant. The magnificent Cathedral of St. Louis -w: 
provide the setting for this liturgy. Delegates wl 
have attended former conventions in St. Louis reta 
vivid recollections of the splendor of the Pontifical Ma 
on those occasions. The local committee on conventic 
arrangements has given assurance that this year’s litu 
gical celebrations will measure up to precedent. 


The Pontifical Mass will be preceded by a cole 
ful parade, in which the delegates will march dov 
Lindell Boulevard from the Sheraton Hotel (formes 
the Coronado), the Convention Headquarters, to 
Cathedral. Lindell Boulevard is one of St. Louis’ mo 
historic thoroughfares. It was named after one of t 
early French pioneers who helped establish the city. 
is not only an important traffic artery, running throu; 
the very center of St. Louis from east to west, but 
retains a prominence in a cultural way. Two large i 
stitutions of higher education, St. Louis and Washin 
ton Universities, are situated along Lindell Boulevar 
Delegates will find the parade along this spacious aven 
stimulating. 


- 


The Central Bureau continues its remailing servi 
much appreciated by missionaries at home and abroa 
During the first four months of the current year, 15. 
magazines were sent to thirty-one addresses in the fe 


eign missions, 544 pieces of literature going to sixte 
missionaries in the States. The Bureau can usé mc 
Catholic periodicals and magazines for remailing pt 
poses. We would ask our priests to remember us Wi 
their discarded clerical magazines. The missionaries 
the foreign fields often ask for this type of literature 


i 
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N.Y. Convention Preparations 


| NE of our strongest and most faithful units of the 
Verein and NCWU is the New York State Branch. 
‘About 100 members, representing the executive branches 
of the CV of New York, recently met in Utica to make 
final plans for the joint 1952 Convention to be held 
in that city on August 30 through September 1. Units 
from Rochester, New York City, Syracuse, Poughkeepsie, 
Amsterdam, Albany, Troy and Utica were present. In 
addition to convention preparations, both groups decid- 
ed to favor a bill now before the Congress of the United 
States, calling for an increase in the quota of immigrants 
into our country in the coming years. 


The chairman of this year’s Convention Committee 
is Mr. Henry Schmalz of Utica, assisted by Mrs. Bertha 
‘Kennerknecht as co-chairman. In addition to delegates 
of the Verein and the NCWU, pastors of the host par- 
ishes from Utica were present: Very Rev. Cuthbert 
Dittmeier, O.F.M., Conv., Pastor of St. Joseph's Parish, 
and Rev. Joseph Ploeckl, Pastor of St. Mary’s Parish 
and Spiritual Director of the Utica Branch of the Vere- 
un. 


An important event of the Convention program will 
be the solemn Pontifical Mass on Sunday, August 31, to 
‘be celebrated by Most Rev. Walter A. Foery, Bishop of 
Syracuse. The State Branch of the Women’s Union 
will have a mission exhibit throughout the Convention 
in the lobby of the Utical Hotel, which will serve as 
Convention headquarters. 


CU of Pennsylvania 


"T'HE Catholic Union of Pennsylvania is to convene 

for this year’s annual meeting in Scranton on July 
18-20. St. Mary’s Assumption Parish will serve as host 
and provide the setting for the church services. 


_A short letter of the State Secretary, Mr. E. Philipps, 
which appeared in a recent issue of the “Catholic 
Knight,” official organ of the Catholic Knights of St. 
George, states: “We are glad to report that we have made 
considerable progress since our last successful conven- 
tion held in Pittsburgh. We are glad to state that our 
member societies have been very faithful in remitting 
their dues for the year, and that quite a number who 
had withdrawn have again come into our ranks. We do 
hope that the others who have lagged will also be back 
with us ere long.” 


“Among the several new affiliations we have enrolled 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Parish in Pittsburgh, which proves 
beyond a doubt that our efforts in behalf of Catholic 
action are winning favor. Your officers are ever on the 
alert to win new affiliates, and to spread and strengthen 
the work of our parent organization, the Catholic Central 
Verein, throughout the State. 
“Tt is with regret that we must report the death of 
yur former Financial and Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
hn Weisler, Jr., who was called by death a few months 
igo. Mr. Weisler, who was in his eighty-fourth year, 
d served the Union as Secretary for approximately 


} be * 


forty-five years, and was a devoted and loyal supporter 
to the last. He was known in Catholic circles through- 
out the State, and we commend his soul to the prayers 
of our entire membership.” 


W.C.U. Diamond Jubilee 


HE year 1952 marks the seventy-fifth anniversary 

of the founding of the Western Catholic Union. 
In various cities of the Mid-West appropriate celebra- 
tions are being held to mark this anniversary. The Dele- 
gates League of St. Louis, Missouri, observed the mile- 
stone of their fraternal Union with a highly successful 
commemorative program in St. Francis de Sales Church 
on May 18. 


Approximately 300 members, including juveniles as 
well as adults, assisted at Holy Mass offered by Father 
A. A. Wempe. After Mass all assembled in the spacious 
hall for breakfast and to listen to brief addresses by 
various officers, chief among whom was Supreme Presi- 
dent Paul Hoegen who came in from Quincy. The guest 
speaker was Father Suren, Director of the Central Bu- 
reau. Father gave a brief outline of the history of the 
W.C.U. and analyzed the spirit of the fraternal move- 
ment. His message was well received. 


Many Branches of the W.C.U. are affiliated with the 
Central Verein. 


Kansas Inter-parochial Meeting 


HE DIGNITY OF LABOR was the topic of an ad- 

dress delivered by. Rev. Vincent Ryan of Council 
Grove, Kansas, to an assembly of about eighty members 
of the Catholic Union of Kansas at its interparochial 
meeting in Marion on April 7. Fr. Ryan referred to the 
important value of labor in the Catholic’s life; he 
pointed out that in the sin of our first parents, Adam 
lost the gift of divine, supernational life given by grace, 
for himself and all posterity after him, but the dignity 
of human nature and the disposition to work and labor 
with his hands was retained. Thus the duty and the . 
privilege of labor was a part of man’s make-up before © 
his fall from integrity, and would, no doubt, have been 
a part of man’s pattern of action even if he had not 
fallen from grace. 


Fr. Ryan also pointed out that the Catholic Church has 
always held the principle of unionism as justifiable. He 
pointed out that the Church itself is a union in a broader 
sense, and that Catholics are the most “unionized” peo- 
ple in the world from this point of view. He observed 
how labor was dignified in the Holy Family, and how 
“the first labor union consisted of the twelve Apostles.” 
After tracing the history of labor and the dignity of man 
as recognized through the centuries, the speaker referred 
to the enslavement of workers among various peoples. 
He asserted that since so many evils come into the world 


through mis-management and through social injustice, _ 
the dignity of labor and the dignity of human person- ~ 


ality among workers must be maintained by union meth- 
ods. The laborers, consisting of various classes, should 


sn J 
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be organized in each field according to the various occu- 
pations, in order to assert and defend the dignity of work 
and the production of material wealth. 

A discussion on social justice and Catholic social ac- 
tion followed Fr. Ryan’s address. The need of a Chris- 
tian ordering of society was explained. Rev. Paul Meier, 
host pastor, and Rev. Jos. Goracy of Pilsen also spoke 
briefly. St. Mark’s Men’s Society of Marion entertained 
the group with refreshments and a social hour after the 
meeting. 


Mr. Kenkel Remembered 


MEMORIAL Mass for the repose of the soul of 

the late Mr. Frederick P. Kenkel was celebrated in 
St. Joseph’s Church, Rochester, New York, on Sunday 
May 4. The Mass for the deceased Director of the 
Central Bureau, who is well remembered in Rochester 
chiefly for his part in the 1934 national Convention in 
that city, was requested by the Rochester Branches of 
the CCVA and NCWU. Representatives of the two 
societies, led by the Presidents, Mr. Joseph Aman and 
Mrs. Loretta Schaeffer, attended the Mass in a body 
on the occasion. 


During April the Central Bureau received an ex- 
pression of condolence on behalf of the International 
Catholic Kolping Society on the death of our Director, 
the late Mr. F. P. Kenkel. The President of the 
Society, Dr. Ridder, wrote from Cologne, Germany: 


“During my visit in the United States in the past 
year, I had the opportunity of visiting Mr. Kenkel in 
his home and to learn to know him personally. We 
immediately established a deep understanding of each 
other and I was greatly astonished at the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of this man, already in his eighty-ninth year. 
I was still more astonished when someone gave me an 
account of the great services of this deceased man as a 
Catholic layman and director of the Central Bureau. 
I consider it a great privilege to have been able to meet 
him personally and will remember him in my priestly 
prayers.” 


\ 


At the last regular meeting of our society a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed to express our_sympathy 
to the family of the late Mr. F. F. Kenkel and to the 
Central Bureau, and to have five Holy Masses offered 
for the repose of his soul. 


Through the pages of the Social Justice Review and 
his frequent articles in the Wanderer he gave us a 
deeper insight into the social teachings of the Church 
and taught us practical ways of Christian living. His 

_ name will be remembered long and reverently, and his 
influence deeply and appreciatively felt in our midst. 


We join that vast number of grateful admirers in 
presenting our condolences and in offering our prayers 
that God may grant him eternal rest and peace. 


St. Joseph Benevolent Society 
FRANK J. WILTSCHECK, Rec. Secy. 
we New Ulm, Minnesota 


latter project of Fr. Westropp. Quantities of cance 


Inu Memoriam 


Charles P. Kraft 


STAUNCH and faithful member was taken from 

the ranks of the Central Verein when Charles P. 
Kraft answered God’s summons on April 23. Mr. Kraft 
had been in ill health a long time prior to his death. 


Born in Elwangen, Germany, he was brought to the 
United States at the age of six. In 1909 he established 
a hardware business in Irvington, New Jersey. He re- 
tired from business in 1947. 


Mr. Kraft was a Life-Member of the Verein since 
1937. He served for a number of years on the organi- 
zation’s Boards of Directors and Trustees. In 1945 he 
inaugurated the Promotion Fund of the CV at the Ex- 
ecutive Meeting in Milwaukee, giving the liberal contri- 
bution of $1,000 for this purpose. For ten years Mr. 
Kraft was President of the New Jersey State Branch of 
the Verein. Certainly no layman in recent years did 
as much for our movement in that State as our dear 
departed leader. Mr. Kraft was a regular attendant at 
national conventions. He will be remembered as a quiet, 
unobtrusive man, loyal and sincere in his devotion to 
Catholic Action. He will be sorely missed. 


The Solemn Mass of Requiem was offered by Msgr. 
M. Thimmes in St. Peter’s Church, Newark, on April 
28. A large representation of members of the Verein 
and the Catholic Women’s Union attended the obsequies, 
among whom was Mr. Albert Sattler, President of the 
CV. The entire Central Verein extends its heartfelt 
sympathies to the bereaved widow, Mrs. Anna Kraft, 
and the two surviving sisters, Sister Mary Norberta and 
Mts. Theresa Zimmerman. (R. I. P.) 


Necrology 


Rev. Henry J. Westropp, S.J. 


NFORMATION has been received of the death in 
Patna, India, of Rev. Henry Westropp, S.J., on April 
17. The deceased was a zealous and indefatigable mis- 
sionary, and was supported by the Central Bureau for 
over thirty years in his various missionary enterprises. _ 


Fr. Westropp was a native of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
entered the Society of Jesus at the age of 17. After his 
ordination to the priesthood he worked for ten years 
among the Sioux Indians of South Dakota. He volun- 
teered for mission duty in Bombay, India, arriving in 
May, 1916, where he did parish work until the Patna 
jurisdiction was granted to the American Jesuits. An 
account of Fr. Westropp’s work in the Examiner, 
Bombay, on the occasion of his Golden Jubilee in 194 
states: “He pioneered in entirely new districts, bu: 
chapels and schools and mission stations, started vill 
industries, and began his great stamp-collecting 
stamp-selling work.” 


For many years the Central Bureau has supported + 


stamps have been forwarded to him regularly. — 
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ere sorted, cleaned and processed by groups of poor 
idows whom Fr. Westropp had collected at various 
ations. The stamps of special value were sold and 
income was used for the foundation and support of 
. Rita’s Knitting School, founded by Fr. Westropp to 
d poor women and widows, particularly among the 
itouchables of India. 


For many years the Bureau also forwarded mission 
oney, books and pamphlets, and re-mailed magazines 
» Fr. Westropp. He was an ardent supporter of the 
ostolate of the printed word, and had hoped through 
.e years that the information and knowledge obtained 
om Catholic literature would counteract the work of 
.e Communists and those numerous, curious sects that 
‘e a bad influence among the millions of India. He 
bored to inculcate the missionary spirit in American 
id Indian Catholics in the districts where worked. 
mong his confreres he was known as the ‘Mission 
alesman.”” He once expressed the thought that the 
1oney spent on dogs in America would be enough to 
ipport millions of the poor in India. 


For many years Fr. Westropp was a friend and cor- 
-spondent of the late Director of the Central Bureau, 
fr. F. P. Kenkel. A memorial Mass was recently 
slebrated in St. Rose’s Church, Cleveland, for the 
spose of the soul of this great, zealous missionary in 
dia. Two brothers and two sisters of Fr. Westropp 
urvive. One of the brothers is Municipal Judge L. M. 
Vestropp of Cleveland. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nageleisen 


An article in the “New York Times’ of May 6 
iounced the death on the previous day of Rt. 
ev. Msgr. John Nageleisen, Rector of the Leo House 
Pastor-emeritus of St. Nicholas Church. He was 


—— 


d ty years old, the oldest priest in the Archdiocese-of 


few York at the hime of his death, and was a priest 
ye the almost incredible period of sixty-six years. He 
lebrated the Golden Jubilee of his ordination in 1935 
d his Diamond Jubilee in 1945. 


- 
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District Activities 


Rochester, New York 


HE Rochester Branches of the Verein and NCWU 

recently observed the Sixty-First Anniversary of the 
issuance of Pope Leo’s Encyclical “On the Condition 
of the Working Classes’ at a meeting conducted in 
St. Joseph’s Hall, Rochester. The speaker was Fr. 
Frederick Fochtmann, C.SS.R., of St. Joseph's Church. 


Fr. Fochtmann expressed the opinion that the whole 
world would now be under Communist rule, if it were 
not for the principles enunciated in the social encyclicals 
of the Popes, of which the first was the one of Leo 
XIII referred to. He pointed out that the right of 
private property was defended by Pope Leo against the 
false doctrines of Socialism, but emphasized the fact 
that this great Pope insisted upon the recognition of the 
two-fold character of ownership, namely, its individual 
and its social character. The Pope taught that it is 
never permitted to use property against the common 
good, and warned that the glorification of private en- 
terprise is just as dangerous and pernicious a doctrine 
as the abolition of property under Communism. 

Mr. Jos. Gervais, Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, called attention of the members to House Bill 
7376, which would permit the issuance of 300,000 non- 
quota visas to certain European nationals, particularly 
those of German ethnic origin. He asked the mem- 
bers to write to their congressman, and ask that the 
bill be enacted into law. 

A retreat for the men of the Branch is to be sponsored 
in the fall. Joseph Aman, President of the men’s Branch, 
presided at the meeting. 


Northern ‘District, Texas 


A well-attended meeting of this District of the 
Catholic State League of Texas was held in Scotland 
on May 4. Delegates of the men’s section from Wind- 
thorst, Muenster, Lindsay, Pilot Point and Denison were 
present. Quite a number of the clergy and youth also 
attended. 

Fr. Redder, host pastor, welcomed the meeting to 
Scotland. Other speakers were State Presidents Joseph 
Steinle and Mrs. F. Scheffee of the men’s and women’s” 
sections of the League respectively, and Victor Dreitner, 
President of the Youth Section. A feature of the meet- 
ing was a rea eleven young ladies, ans ml 
charges of Paul B! gainst ol. 
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on the “History and Program of the Central Verein and 
National Catholic Women’s Union.” A genuine inter- 
est and response by those present was shown to the 
speaker. Quite a few members of the Western Cath- 
olic Union attended the meeting, among them Mr. Wil- 


liam Heckenkamp, former Supreme President of the 


WCU 
Central District, A rkansas 


The quarterly meeting of the Central District, CU 
of Arkansas, met in conjunction with the women’s 
Union in Atkins on April 27. Fr. McKee, host pastor, 
welcomed the delegates. The chairman, Mr. John 
Sponer, introduced the guest speaker, Fr. George Strass- 
ner of Clarksville, who dwelt at some length on the 
need of vital organizations through which Catholics may 
engage in the Catholic lay apostolate. Mr. Zimpel, State 
President, gave a brief history of the Central Verein 
and read a portion of an address on this subject given 
at the Pittsburgh Convention of the CCVA. Fr. Bede 
Mitchell, O.S.B., and Mr. Adams urged the members 
to promote the Catholic Union in this district. 

The State Convention of 1952 is to be held in Mor- 
rison Bluff; the date was undetermined. The women’s 
Union conducted a speaking contest for girls under the 
chairmanship of Miss Fritchie, State President. 

The Northwestern District of the CU and NCWU of 
Arkansas met in Altus on Sunday, April 20. 


Miscellany 


HE Western Catholic Union, of Quincy, Illinois, 

has published a small, 8-page descriptive pamphlet 
concerning the foundation, benefits and financial status 
of the organization. It describes the WCU as being 
founded in 1877 “by a few outstanding Catholic busi- 
ness men in Quincy, who realized the need of a thor- 
ough Catholic organization, and the further need for 
insurance protection at a moderate cost for Catholics.” 
Units of the WCU now exist, chiefly in parishes, in 
Illinois and several adjacent States in the mid-West 
area. The Order furnishes both sick and death bene- 
fit policies to its members. 


In recent months two members of religious Orders of 
teaching Sisters have come to the Central~Bureau to 
use our facilities and materials for advanced studies. The 
subjects of the Sisters’ studies are concerned with the 
history and activity of the Church and Catholics in two 
counties in southern Illinois. The visitors were greatly 
pleased with the materials relating to their work found 
in the Archives of the Central Bureau. 

The contributions of our organizations to the Bureau's 
Library Fund in recent years have aided in making pos- 
sible this kind of assistance to the cause of Catholic 
scholarship and historical study. It is particularly the 
National Catholic Women’s Union and several of its 
local affiliated units which have been faithful in con- 
tributing annually to this cause. : 

It is our hope that this work can be continued and 
possibly expanded. Particularly urgent is the obtaining 


$45; Felician Sisters, Lodi, N. J., $10; CWU of Ne 


of sufficient funds for micro-filming certain valua 
historical documents and records pertaining to the hist 
of the Church and of the Central Verein, which are 
danger of being lost through the disintegration of 
paper on which they are written. We ask that t 
project of the Central Bureau be remembered in 
donations and final testaments of our members < 


friends. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations C. B. 


Previously reported: $7,112.22; AML, Mo., $10; — 
Lawrence Beney. Society, Milwaukee, Wis., $10; Cai 
olic Union of Kansas, $50; John J. Manning, N. Y., § 
Catholic State League of Texas, $94.90; John D. Stz 
ler, N. Y., $2; Assumption Holy Name Society, Sy 
cuse, N. Y., $15; Sundry minor items, $1; Total to a 
including May 16, 1952, $7,300.12. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $1,661.67; CWU of New Yo 
City, N. Y., $25; St. Francis de Sales Benev. Socie’ 
St. Louis, $2.10; Catholic State League of Texas NCW 
$156.50; St. Louis & St. Louis Cty. District Leagi 
$6.28; Total to and including May 16, 1952, $1,851.55 


Christmas Collection 


Previously reported: $2,746.28; Rev. Edward Ge 
kopf, Wis., $10; L. N. Schneider, Mo., $1; Peter Berg 
N. Y., $2.50; St. Mary’s Holy Name Society, Utica, - 
Y., $10; Mrs. A. Szesnat, Ni Y.,.$1; N. N. St. om 
$5; Total to and including May 16, 1952, $2,775.78. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $21,687.43; Greater St. Lou 
Community Chest, $2,025; From children attendin 
$1,008.41; Total to and including May 16, 19 
$24,720.84. : | 

Expansion Fund | 


Previously reported: $700.00; Miss Eleanore Kenk 
St. Louis, for Life Membership, $100; Total to a 
including May 16, 1952, $800.00. 


European Relief Fund 
Previously reported: $3,544.90; St. Lawrence Bene 
lent Society, Milwaukee, Wis., $5; St. Anthony Societ 
New Ulm, Minn., $3; Estate F. P. Kenkel, $75; P 
The Wanderer, Minn., $5; Total to and including M 
16, 1952, $3,632.90. 


Catholic Missions 
Previously reported: $7,607.36; Wm. J. Sullivan, 


se 


York City, N. Y., $15; W.M.M., Mo., $3; Holy Cx 
Hospital, Chicago, Ill., $5; Mrs. A. Greven, Ind., 
St. Joseph’s Home, Chicago, Ill., $20; Mary Go 
N. Y., $10; Mrs. O. Palazzolo, Mo., $50; Mona 
of St. Clare, New Orleans, La., $25; Mrs. u 
Steilein, Pa., $15; Mrs. M. Henry, Mo., $10; Miss 

Miyazaki, Ky., $3; Sister M. Rosaria, IIl., $25; 
Buggle, Mo., $60; Hospice Ta ( 
Income, $31.55; A. B. lars 
New York, N. Y., $45; 
1952, $7,997.91. 


